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Wuen a biographer attempts to catch the 
likeness of a living character, who was never 
solicited to sit to the task, and who, if re- 
quested, would modestly decline, he should, 
in addition to the greatest precision, have 
at immediate command much quickness of 
perception, that every feature and peculiarity 
may be instantly caught, as the subject, un- 
conscious at the moment of the design of the 
artist, flits before the eye. The same diffi. 
culties are not to surmount in other cases, 
as in this,—when, for instance, a father sits 
to hisson, or one friend to another; or, in 
other words, when the subject himself cau- 
tiously deals out select materials for the 
composition, furnishing not only the easel, 
the canvass, the stretching frame, palette, 
and pencil, but even descending to the 
sponge on the one hand, in order to wipe off 
any imperfection, and ascending to the 
colours on the other, not forgetting the tuli 
and the rose, which never fail to bring wi 
them the breath of spring. Self-furnished 
tints are invariably improved by admixtion, 
by softening and toning down with colours 
of a sedater character ; for whatever may be 
the boast of disinterested friendship, it will 
be generally found to be more: kind than 
honest, and will withhold from the canvass 
those broad masses of shade, which go to 
complete the picture, and give full effect to 
the sudden openings and streaks of light, 
flickering like patches of sun-shine over the 
face of a landscape. 

In the present instance, and it may serve 
as an apology for any apparent poverty of 
incident, though more might have been 
added—in the present instance it may not be 
mee to state, that a thorough knowledge 
of Mr. Isaac’s hostility to appear in public, 
like others whose memoirs have often been 
published, prevented’ all personal commu- 
nication with him on the subject; and than 
himself, no one will be more surprised to 
find that he is both in letter-press and. cop- 
perplate. He has been caught flying, but 
caught by those who have been ‘on the 
wing with himself; and while they have 
been toiling for the gratification of his nu- 
merous friends, without any expenditure of 
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time or'talent of his own, he ought not to 
be displeased with that gratification, though 
at the expense of a little personal feeling. 
His own modesty, not to notice other rea- 
sons, leads him to resist the solicitations of 
appearing elsewhere; and his real worth, 
without his own knowledge, and conse- 
quently consent, brings him forward here, 
brings him forward as a man, a christian, a 
talented minister of God, and a profound 
controversialist, _ 

Still however, though the subject of the 
present memoir ‘is to be contemplated as a 
whole, and the whole can only be con- 
structed out of the detail, it is not so much 
with his private character as a christian, that 
we feel ourselves concerned, as with his cha- 
racter in the —s- of a public teacher 
from the pulpit and from the press. In re- 
ference to the latter, he is public property, 
and here it isthat we find our justification for 
the public part which we now take ; and as 
it regards. the former—christian’ character, 
his admission to the sacred office among the 
body to which he belongs, together with his 
continued union, are sufficient securities 
against what suspicion might surmise or 
malice invent ;—a body, to its honour be 
it proclaimed ! rigid in its adherence to the 
sacred writings as a guide, in keeping the 
way as narrow for the walk of its members, 
as the GaTE is strait on their entrance. 

Mr. Danret Isaac was born about the 
ear of our Lord, 1780, at Caythorpe, in 
incolnshire, a small village situated be- 

tween Lincoln and Grantham, about eighteen 
miles from the former, and only a few from 
the latter. Like the founder of Methodism, 
who also was born and cradled in the same 
county with himself, he had a narrow 
escape from death by fire. This was occa- 
sioned by his falling against the grate of the 
fire-place, when a child ; a circumstance of 
which he has been heard to state, he retains ~ 
but an indistinct recollection. He was se- 
verely burnt, and although he grew away 
from most of the scars left by the accident, 
two of them, one on each side of the mouth, 
are still. slightly visible. Both of these, 
which he is destined to carry with him to 
the grave, are left as mementos of that over= 
ruling providence, which thus snatched him 
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from death, and threw him back upon life 
to be a blessing to its rs; and the 


writer has been reminded of Mr. Isaac’s own _ 


temporal deliverance, while hearing him ex- 
— on the mercy of God in the final 
estiny of children, from “It is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven, that one 
of these little ones should perish ;”—a pas- 
sage which will receive no injury by an ac- 
commodation even to the present life. 
Some of the peculiarities of his contem- 
plative mind were manifested at an early 
period, in thé indulgence of various reveries ; 
and once in particular, when between three 
and four years of age, rolling on the ground, 
and looking up to the heavens, he was awed 
and delighted with some of the most sub- 
lime thoughts of God, of space, and of eter- 
nity, which it is possible for the infant mind 
to possess, and which, though perfected in 
riper years, never afterwards so completely 
absorbed, filled, and affected the soul in the 
same way. This will be readily credited 
by the more intellectual of our species, from 
finding similar coincidences in their own 
personal history. Such impressions are also 
— recognized in the experience of the 
ebrew bard, whose words may be consi- 
dered as divinely poetical: ‘‘ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou or- 
dained strengthWhen I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him ?” 
He acquired an early taste for reading ; 
and this, as in all such cases, excited a rest- 
less anxiety ‘for literary food. The village 
itself could furnish but few supplies of 
works from the press, and his resources 
from domestic quarters, had they been much 
greater than they were, would not have been 
equal to his wants. Never, however, was a 
bibliomanist more inventive, more honest, 
and more independent in procuring means 
to enable him to go beyond the line of re- 
lar and ordinary , than was little 
Daniel ; for while still in boyhood, he spent 
some of his leisure hours from school in 
going into the fields and woods to collect 
goose and crow-quills, and in making pens, 
which he carried to the nearest market 
towns, sold them to the stationers and book- 


sellers, and made literary purchases with 


the cash. Inthis way he enlarged his lit- 
tle library, looked upon it as chiefly the fruit 
of his own industry, and quenched his thirst 
for knowledge at these springs of learning. 
No conqueror ever returned from the field 
with the spoils of war, in greater triumph than 
did our youthful tyro with his books ; and here 
it is that we perceive the buddings of that 


noble, independent spirit, which he has 
exhibited through life, living not upon others, 
but rejoicing in its own. , 
Lincolnshire, which has not yet lost the 
glory of its mud floors, could boast of a vil- 
lage, when Daniel was yet a boy, which 
had made such slender advances towards 
the gaieties and fineries of life, that neither 
gentle nor simple, the wealthy farmer nor 
the thrifty husbandman, indulged themselves 
with acarpet. A patriarchal simplicity per- 


-vaded the domestic circles; the ancient 


pewter dishes, the heirlooms of the family, 
shining like silver on the shelves, the clean 
swept floor of the kitchen, and the still more 
cleanly scoured boards of the upper cham- 
bers, possessed a charm to the eye of purely . 
rural spirits, which no modern decorations 
could afford, while the drapery of the floors 
would have been considered an useless ex- 
iture of money, much better employed 
carpets for the house. Caythorpe seems to 
have been a nook by itself; and the village, 
which could not furnish books sufficient for 
the head, thus refused, not from poverty or 
parsimony, but simplicity and hardihood, a 
carpet for the foot. Mr. Isaac has been 
heard to relate, with his characteristic hu- 
mour and keenness, his first introduction to 
a carpeted floor, which was about the twelfth 
year of his age, at Grantham, in the house 


of a grocer. 

His thirst for knowledge was ever on the 
increase, and his improvement kept pace 
with the means within his reach, At an 
early period we find him usher in an aca- 
demy at Denton, in Lincolnshire; and in 
the nineteenth year of his age, residing in 
Nottingham. Here he became acquainted 
with T. Jerram, Esq. now of Beeston, near 
Nottingham, with whom he associated as a 
companion, and slumbered on the same 
couch. Mr. Jerram, whose brother is ahighly 
gifted clergyman of the established church, 
and who himself has long been an ornament 
of christian society, experienced a lively 
interest in the religious welfare of Mr. Isaac, 
and invited him to the Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel. Here he soon found that some- 
thing more was necessary to form the chris- 
tian, than moral character; and on experi- 
encing the gospel of Jesus Christ to be the 
power of God to salvation, he united himself 
to the Wesleyan body. After a residence 
of between one and two years in Nottingham, 
he removed to the city of Lincoln, where he 
kept a seminary for the instruction of young 
people, acting at the same time in the capa- 
city of a local preacher. While a resident in 
this city, he was “in labours more abun- 
dant.” He taught his pupils in the course 
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of the week, and the members of the chris- 
tian church on the Lord’s day. It was no 
unusual thing with him to preach three times, 
and walk from thirty to forty miles on the 
christian sabbath ; and to add to the toils of 
the Sunday, a twenty miles’ walk from the 
country to the city, on a Monday morning, 
to be ready for the reception and instruction 
of his pupils. 

When he had been about two years and 
a half a member of the Wesleyan society, 
and had resided about fifteen months in Lin- 
coln, he was called to supply the place of 
the Rev. John Cricket, in the Grimsby cir- 
cuit, of which Lincoln itself formed a part. 
Mr. Cricket was unable to attend to the 
work of the ministry, owing to declining 
health ; and such was the state of the roads, 
that the horses were often in danger of being 
left as fixtures in the mud. Mr. Isaac had 
acted as a local preacher for the space only 
of about twelve months before he commenced 
his itinerant career; and it is no unimportant 
proof of the value put upon his ministry to 
find him advanced in the course of one year 
from a local to a travelling preacher, and 
called upon to exercise the functions of the 
latter, in the course of the first year of his 
itinerancy, in the same circuit in which he 
had exercised his talents in a local capacity, 
a circuit, which at a more subsequent period, 
he was again called upon to enter and to 
superintend. 

e circuits, to employ the ere of 
his own community, in which he has suc- 
cessively travelled since 1799, are Louth, 
Lynn, Yarmouth, Wetherby, York, Newcas- 
tle, Shields, Malton, Scarborough, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Sheffield, Hull, and Leeds, at the 
last of which places he is now fulfilling the 
duties of a Wesleyan itinerant minister. At 
York, he has travelled twice; on one of the 
occasions two, and on the other three years; 
and on his removal to Leeds, the York 
societies strongly petitioned the Conference 
for him a third time. It was during one of 
his stations here that he led to the hymeneal 
altar his present wife, a lady richly meriting 
what she in fact enjoys, the good will and 
good word of all who have the happiness of 
her acquaintance. Since three-years stations 
became general in the Wesleyan connexion, 
he has generally enjoyed them; and Hull, 
one of the last places to yield to this modern 
regulation, was glad of the opportunity of 
making Mr. Isaac the first-fruit of its bend- 
ings. 

Having thus measured our distances, in a 
hasty run over the scenes of his labour, we 
shall now return and notice a few of the 
circumstances which have given rise to some 
of his works, and notoriety to his name, and 


which ‘otherwise tend to develop his real 
character, in its bearings upon civil and reli- 
gious society. 

When Mr. Isaac was stationed at Lynn; 
in 1802 and 1803, Mr. Vidler visited Wis- 
beach, which was then in the Lynn circuit. 
This gentleman, while advocating the doc- 
trine of Universal Restoration, frequently 
made the Methodists the butt of his vitupera- 
tions. On one occasion, he was heard by Mr, 
Isaac, who took notes of his sermon, visited 
Mr. V. the next morning, shewing him 
what he had penned, and asked him to be 
candid enough to state whether he had given 
a correct view of his arguments and objec- 
tions. Mr. Vidler answered in the affirma- 
tive. Mr, Isaac then told him, that from 
the views he entertained of the nature and 
tendency of the doctrine, he felt it his duty 
to oppose it, and to guard those who might 
sit under his ministry against it; further 
adding, that he purposed to enter into a 
refutation of it the next Lord’s day, and had 
waited upon Mr. V. for any correction he 
might offer, as he wished to do him perfect 
justice in correctly stating what he had ad- 
vanced. Mr. Isaac accordingly preached 
against the doctrine, and out of this arose 
his publication of ‘ Universal Restoration 
Refuted, in a series of Letters, addressed to 
Mr. W. Vidler ;”—a work which bears the 
exact image and superscription of his own 
mind, in its endless resources, its deep, 
acute, varied, and original thinkings. 

The Wesleyans, at different periods, and 
in different places, have not unfrequently 
become the subjects of public censure, for 
the noise accompanying several of their 
meetings. These extravagances, however, 
which are often the result of inexperience 
among persons who have been suddenly 
roused to a sense of danger because of 
transgression, and received sudden deliver- 
ance in consequence of a manifestation of 
divine mercy, have not been itted to 
pass unnoticed and unchecked by the more 
grave and intelligent members of the body, 
nor less amatter of regret and abandon- 
ment by the persons themselves, when all 
high-wrought feeling has subsided, and solid 
progress has been made in the divine life ; 
persons who can afterwards say, in reference 
to the infancy of both lives they have lived, 
natural and religious,—“ When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child ; ‘but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.” 


It must not be omitted at the same time, . 


that many of those, properly “ without,” 
who rank themselves on the objective side 
of the question, are such as would have been 
offended at the noise of a religious assembly 
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of old, when all the people, with no ordinary 
degree of earnestness and emphasis, shouted 
“ AMEN ;” or even ‘at a modern christian 
assembly, entering heartily into the spirit of 
devotion, during the jae So of the Litany 
of the established church, the soul rising 
higher and higher as supplication proceeds, 
till it is somewhat affected like the soul of 
Him, who, when he was “ in an agony, 
prayed more earnestly.” 

Mr. Isaac, with a view to correct any 
impropriety; and yet, atthe same time, to 
defend and encourage a hearty response, in 
opposition to ignorant and malevolent cavil- 
lers, published, during his first appointment 
to the York circuit, in 1806, -a small tract 
on the origin, meaning, use, abuse, &c. of 
the word “Amen.” This, though replete 
with judicious remark, is noticed, not so 
much because of its necessity and season- 
ableness, though a writer of the puritanic age 
led the way before him, but because of the 
grave, deliberate manner in which he pro- 
ceeds in his ministerial work ; his manner, 
abstractedly viewed, being so dissimilar to 
what might be expected from its perusal, 
especially by a person possessed of a fiery 
spirit ; and yet, on a nearer approach, and 
to a close and solidly devotional observer, 
so much in character with his ministry, 
which diverts the eye of a hearer from look- 
ing at others, and fixes it upon himself, 
turning inwardly, and there, from a sight 
of ;the hidden abominations of the heart, 
extorts from its depths, in the midst of its 
depravity, the heavy and the lengthened 
groan. A reprint of this tract has been re- 
peatedly urged, and he has had thoughts of 
enlarging it, and of adapting it more imme- 
diately to the present state of the Wesleyan 
connexion. 

In addition to some excellent discourses 
on the “ Person of Jesus Christ,” published 
when he was in the Newcastle circuit, in 
1808 and 1809, in which the divinity of 
the Son of God is established by scriptural 
evidence, and by a process of reasoning 
rarely brought to bear upon the subject in 
so small a compass, he is the author of se- 
veral papers in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, to which latter work he ceased to 
contribute, (a subject much to be regretted) 
after the death of the Rev. Joseph Benson, 
one of the first divines of the day. 


Mr. Isaac’s next work we p' ly omit 


till nearer the close of this sketch, as it will 
require a more extended notice, from the per- 
sonal character involved in it, and the occa- 
sion which has been made of it by the 
timid, the wary, and the ignorant, to draw 
upon him the vengeance of both church and 
It will be readily perceived, that 


state. 


oe 


there is here a reference to his “ Ecclesias- 
tical Claims.” 

It was during his residence at Leicester, 
in 1820, &c. that he published “ Baptism 
Discussed : containing Scripture Principles, 
Precepts, and Precedents, in favour of 
tism of Infants and Little Children.” This 
work came out ina district which might be 
considered as the garden of persons of di- 
rectly opposite theological sentiments, and 
in the presence, so to speak, of the great 
and the good Robert Hall and his flock. 
That, however, which might have been cha- 
racterised as obtrusive ignorance in others, 
resolved itself into principle in Mr. Isaac, 
—-principle operating on a fearless, uncom- 
promising spirit, which compels personal 
respect and comfort, the smiles of friendship, 
in short, every thing on this side of truth and 
duty, to bend to the publication of that 
truth, and the performance of that duty. If 
Mr. Isaac hall wal had some private reasons 
for publishing, (of some of which we happen 
to be in the secret,) abstracted from its being 
a public question, we are inclined to think that 
he would not, from his naturally retired 
character, and from the intelligence and 
piety with which he was surrounded, in 
many of the members of the Baptist per- 
suasion, have girded himself for the battle, 
and entered the field: but since he has ac- 
tually engaged in the contest, it is not too 
much to say, that from his peculiar mode of 
treatment, the controversy assumes a new 
character in his hand, thai there are features 
given to it which it never had before, or 
which, if it had, were either ill-placed, dis- 

roportionate, wanting in strength and 
uty, or not sufficiently prominent, and 
that a reviewer has not gone- too far in 
affirming that the “ arguments,” employed 
inthe work, “are numerous, strong, and 
formidable.” A second edition, that was 
soon called for, stamped a value on the book, 
which friendship and criticism often strive 
in vain toimpart. But this was Mr. Isaac’s 
work, and search must be made. 

The publisher sent an advertisement of it 
for the cover of an extensively circulated 
periodical in the metropolis. Among the 
persons authorised to sit in judgment on 
advertisements, were some of Mr. Isaac's 
minor friends, who being unable to find any 
thing objectionable in the argument or illus- 
trations in the body of the work, gravely 
started a numerical objection, which they 
supposed they had discovered in the title- 
page.- The consequence was, that the 
actual advertisement of the work hung in 
suspense through a few individuals linking 
their prejudices to a mere matter of business. 
Besides the impolicy ofsuch an act, few per- 
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sons but would have been grateful for the 
obligation conferred by the publisher, not to 
say, that a man has certainly a right to tell 
his tale in his own way, while others retain 
the privilege of charging him for it. He 
tells it at his own cost. This did not sur- 
prise Mr. Isaac, and had the act been his 
own, more might have been made of it. “It 
brought him, however, to the final determi- 
nation, of never more appearing in the in- 
side of the pages of a periodical, by his own 
voluntary consent, while his works were ad- 
judged as unfit for its cover. 

To Instrumental Music, established Forms 
of Prayer, Ordination, and Popery, as con- 
nected with the christian church, he has an 
insuperable objection ; and to Atheism and 
Infidelity, the foes of that church, he is an 
avowed enemy. His opposition to the first 
of these has long been known, but it was 
not evinced in public debate, till the ques- 
tion of introducing an organ into Brunswick 
chapel, Liverpool, came before one of the 
Conferences héld at Sheffield, several years 
back. He was found one of the sturdiest op- 
posers of organ advocates, and they expe- 
rienced no small trouble in answering his 
objections. 

Having expressed his sentiments in pri- 
vate, and before the Conference, and finding 
applications multiplying for the erection of 
organs to the last court of appeal, he stepped 
forward in the midst of the bustle occasioned 
by the Leeds case, and published his sen- 
timents to the world in a pamphlet, entitled 
* Vocal Melody.” An attempt was made 
to answer this pamphlet, but the author was 
not the man to measure swords with Mr. 
Isaac. The Leeds separatists calculated on 
Mr. Isaac as a powerful auxiliary, on his 
appointment to one of their circuits, from 
the simple circumstance of his being an 
anti-organist, but in this they were disap- 
pointed ; for though he differed in opinion 
from some of his brethren on the subject in 
question, yet he had no quarrel with the 
system itself, but hugged it to his heart with 
affectionate gratitude for what it had done 
for himself and for thousarids; and full of 
trust in its capabilities, under God, of still 
effecting more. But though his hostility 
extends to all instrumental music in places 
of worship, (for which no candid man will 
condemn him till he has first read and 
answered the pamphlet satisfactorily for 
himself) yet he is most at variance with the 
violin in the assemblies of the saints, —-“‘ those 
‘squeaking shoulder-height things,” as he 
contemptuously denominates them. His 


opposition does not originate in a want of 
taste for music, for he is seen now and then, 
in a left-handed way, fingering the piano-forte, 


His hostility to forms of Prayer is sup- 
ported by arguments less convincing to many 
of his brethren in the ministry than to the 
people, though conscientiously proposed, 
and satisfactory to himself. “This opposition 
is stated to have been carried, on one occa- 
sion, a little beyond the wishes of his hearers, 
as well as the deference due to the estab- 
lished custom of ‘the place, by reading the 
prayers otherwise than in the order in which 
they are intended to be read. He has been 
known to direct the current of opposition 
against the introduction of the Liturgy, where 
attempts have been made; and it is said, 
that he has objected to an appointment to 
the metropolis, in consequence of his being, 
by such appointment, subjected to the ne- 
cessity of either reading them contrary to all 
judgment of propriety, or of opposing them 
from principle. Atall events, his brethren— 
highly creditable to their respect for his cha- 
racter and feelings—have hitherto avoided 
stationing him in circuits where the Prayers 
are read. 

Though great talent and learning are em- 
ployed on the Ordination question, so called, 
in support of its claims, yet the majority of 
the Wesleyan Ministers are opposed to it, 
among whom Mr. Isaac—without at all de- 
tracting from the glory of others—may be 
considered as the leader. At the Conference 
of 1822, held in London, the subject was 
formally discussed. Dr. Clarke was Presi- 
dent, and could, of course, take no part in 
the debate. Some of the most highly gifted 
spoke long, eloquently, and argumentatively 
in favour of Ordination ; others took the op- 
posite side, yet no one was more distin- 
guished than Mr. Isaac on the occasion, 
who, added to his arguments, had public 
prejudice in his favour. He warily lagged 
behind in the march, and after several set 
speeches had been delivered, rose in the 
midst of the assembly with his pocket Bible 
in his hand. Unusual attention was paid ; 
the hopes of numbers hung upon him; he 
adverted to chapter and verse—stripped the 
various texts of appeal of the glossaries put 
upon them—and, by a course of ratiocina- 
tion occasionally wedged in by sudden strokes 
of ~e repartee, and wit, bore away the 
palm. It is certain that the question was not 
carried by those who pleaded in its favour. 

On the subject of - Dissent, Mr. Isaac is 
an exception, generally speaking, to his 
brethren; for the Wesleyans are not, in ‘the 
proper acceptation of the term, Dissenters : 
and he is as thorough-paced in his protest- 
antism as in his dissenterism,—the Chureh 
of Rome and the Church of England meet- 
ing with equal courtesy, when their abuses 
look him in the’ face. 
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While preaching at W——, in Notting- 
hamshire, on a public occasion, he dealt out 
some tremendous blows against Popery. A 
Jesuit, who taught in a school in the place, 
was one of his auditors. He muttered dis- 
approbation of what was stated, though not 
sufficiently loud to be heard by Mr. Isaac, 
who would have had no objection to a pub- 
lic disputation. The Jesuit waited upon 
him at the house in which he took up his 
abode during his stay in the place, in order 
to contest with him several points of dispute. 
They set deliberately to work: Mr. c 
very cautiously commenced in the interro- 
gatory style—proposing questions, and im- 
perceptibly drawing him into slight conces- 
sions. After some points of concession had 
been gained, he then requested him to state 
the points of difference. This being done, 
he proceeded with much dexterity to com- 
bat his opponent with weapons drawn from 
Popish writers, reminding him, ever and 
anon, with great adroitness and presence of 
mind, of the concessions he had already 
made, and from which it was impossible to 
~ recede. The Jesuit was baffled ; and, though 
unconvinced, as was naturally to be ex- 

cted, acknowledged afterwards that he 
never before had a more powerful and subtle 

~antagonist to grapple with, or one who main- 
tained a better temper in the course of ar. 
ment. 

In 1825, when the Roman Catholics di- 
rected their artillery particularly against 
Bible Societies, and convened a public 
meeting in Ireland to discuss the points at 
issue, Mr. Isaac is stated to have had it in 
contemplation to publish a small — 
entitled, “ A Short and Easy Method with 
the Roman Catholics,” adopting part of the 
title of Leslie’s celebrated work against the 
Deists. In this he intended to shew, that 
the arguments employed. to prove that the 
Scriptures ought not to be put into the hands 
of the common people, because of their in- 
ability to interpret them—wresting them, as 
unlearned men, to their own destruction, 
would operate equally against the Popish 
Clergy, who, from the doctrines which they 
held, evinced themselves fully as inadequate 
to the work of fair and proper interpretation 
as the subjects of their charge. One of the 
principal points of attack was to have been 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, or ac- 
tual presence of Christ in the bread and 
the wine. 

The doctrines of Absolution, Purgatory, 
&c. were noticed to him by a friend, as 
proper subjects for attack, when he observed, 
that these would lead him into too wide a 
field, his object being to have something 
brief, and transubstantiation was as capable 


of being rendered ridiculous as any topic 
that could be suggested. The propriety of 
connecting some other subject with Tran- 
substantiation being still urged, he replied, 
“ If 1 am about to attack a city, and see a 
large breach made in the wall, at which I 
can enter with ease and take it with safety, 
there is no occasion for me to go round and 
round the outskirts, in order to ascertain at 
how many other small openings I can gain 
admission. If my way is clear by one en- 
trance, it will be as good as a thousand of 
minor importance, and to go in quest of 
others would only be a needless expenditure 
of time.” 

It was by a short cut of this kind, in an- 
other work, that he contemplated a thrust 
at the ignorant and practical Atheism and 


| Infidelity of the Vulgar, as induced by the 


writings of Paine, Carlile, Taylor, and others 
of the lower school: but, like a treatise on 
the “ Atonement” of Christ, these, and 
other intended publications, must be calcu- 
lated upon, on the prolongation of life, and 
some sudden, inspiring turn of the mind to 
the several subjects. He entered the list, 
when in Hull, against the quackery of Phre- 
nology, through the medium of the public 
journals, and is strongly suspected as one of 
the authors of the “ Head-Piece and Hel- 
met,” or “ Phrenology incompatible with 
Reason and Revelation,”—a work reviewed 
in our pages some months since. 

To return to his “ Ecclesiastical Claims,” 
it is not only his most popular work, but a 
work on which he has bestowed the greatest 
pains—though it is not altogether the labour 
conferred, which has given it celebrity. It 
was printed in Edinburgh, in 1815, and on 
its publication, at once unfolded, to such as 
were unacquainted with them before, his rea- 
sons for dissent. Like his other works, it 
bears the distinct stamp of his own mind ; 
and to a person of only a moderate share of 
discernment, the separate publications of 
Mr. Isaac, without even his name being 
appended to them, might be selected from 
others, and filiated upon him with as much 
ease and accuracy as the paintings of Rem- 
brandt, Vandyke, and Martin, could be 
brought home to the several artists by a con- 
noisseur of taste and judgment: and this 
work, by the way, shews, by the dark masses 
of shadow lying on the scene, and the strong 
lights by which they are relieved, that he 
prefers the school of Rembrandt to any 
other. He seems to know, that though there 
may be more of art in the compositions of 
many of the other masters, admired by the 
public, yet there is a greater portion of truth 
in the models he has studied, and after which 
he has laboured. 
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It has been already intimated, that in this 
work a good deal of personal character is 
involved ; and as it has been the subject of 
public censure by a public body, the public 
at large, before whom the censure has been 
laid, cannot, since their attention is courted 
by the act, be justly blamed for the expres- 
sion of their opinion, especially where a 
memoir of the man himself is concerned. 
In the “ Minutes” of the body to which 
Mr. Isaac belongs, we read, “‘ Resoivep, 
That the Conference approve of the conduct 
of their Book Committee in London, in 
having refused to facilitate the circulation of 
a Book on Ecclesiastical Claims, which was 

rinted in Scotland, and published by a 
Goce of our Connexion; and deem it a 
public duty to declare, in the fear of God, 
their most decided disapprobation of various 

ges contained in that Book, as well as 
of the general spirit and style of it, which 
the Conference believe to be unbecoming 
and unchristian.” 

That there are expressions employed in 
the work, which Mr. Isaac’s warmest ad- 
mirers, would wish to see removed, and which 
they doubt not will be omitted in future edi- 
tions, must be admitted ; yet it is singular, 
that those who have made the greatest out- 
cry against objectionable modes of expres- 
sion, have been mute on the great argument 
of the work. The “ Minutes” of Con- 
ference have had a general circulation ; but, 
as Mr. Isaac’s defence, entitled, “‘ Remarks 
on a Minute of Conference,” had only a 
limited circulation among the members of 
the Conference, the public at large are only 
furnished with one side of the question. 

Not to enter into the means employed for 
the purpose of impugning the general cha- 
racter of the work, and the ingenious dis- 
tinctions resorted to between a man and his 
book, charging the blame on the latter rather 
than the former, with a view to get rid of 
Mr. Isaac as a defendant, Mr. I. considered 
himself as having just cause of complaint, 
chiefly on the following grounds, inasmuch 
as,—That it was not the whole, but only a 
part of the Book Committee that refused to 
advertise his work,—that the Conference, in 
its accusation, did not give him a public 
hearing,—that the same Conference, in its 
condemnation, never informed him of the 
objectionable passages,—that it had departed 
from its general usages in condemning with- 
out the permission of defence,—that, instead 
of joining in the general outcry against an- 
other objectionable work of one of its mem- 
bers, a number of palliatives were offered to 
the public, founded on the absence of bad 
intention and the excellences of personal 

»——that the Book Committee had 


uently advertised “‘ Simpson’s Plea” and 
Neale’: Puritans” on the of the Ma- 
gazine, as well as allowed them to be in- 
serted in the Catalogue of Books for sale at 
the Conference Office, in both of which 
works, as well as in the writings of Messrs. 
Wesley and Benson, much severer things 
had been declared against the Church than 
any thing he had advanced,—and that some 
of the members of the Conference, in their 
hostility to the book, had ungenerously ex- 
cited groundless suspicions against his piety 
and loyalty. The former was too gross to 
be admitted, and any defect in the latter 
was quite sufficient to operate to his disad- 
vantage with a loyal people. 

That Mr. Isaac is amenable to his bre- 
thren, who have a right to call him to an ac- 
count for any heresy in doctrine, or any 
moral irregularity in his conduct, cannot be 
disputed ; but that he was treated with any 
thing like brotherly feeling, or common 
courtesy, on the present occasion, admits of 
doubt,—and that, too, from a number of 
other showings besides his own. Nor is it 
to be wondered that a difference of opinion 
should exist on this question out of doors, 
when Conference itself is violently riven into 
two parties in its decision in the case,—119 
preachers being for the vote of censure, and 
86 against it. “ Had I,” says Mr. Isaac, 
‘* been permitted to plead my own cause in 
Conference, I am confident I should have 
had a large majority in my favour. My 
accusers were just able to “ settle the busi- 
ness without me.” 

Few things tend more to mark the dignity 
of Mr. Isaac’s character, than his exclusion 
of public questions from private life. He 
never suffers their associate feelings and ex- 
a to settle like an entail upon the 

onies of social society. The question 
is left at the place of debate, and closes like 
the performance of a drama, at the dropping 
of the curtain, or the apparently angry de- 
bates of opposite courisel with the cause at 
issue. This was eminently the case on one 
public occasion, when his grand antagonist, 
as was not unusual with him, dealt in per- 
sonalities. 

_ Private, petty prejudices, with Mr. Isaac, 
have alee with public questions, 
Such things strip the questions themselves 
of their dignity, and prostrate their sup- 
porters in the eyes of the opposing party, 
who cannot help commiserating their con- 
dition, in seeing them shorn of their strength 
like Samson, and voluntarily rolling in the 
dust of their own pre ions, An ex- 
cellent minister of G has been known to 
be lost to the body, chiefly by suffering one 
of the customary manceuvres of the same: 
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person to have an undue share of influence 
on the public question of admission, because 
the candidate, forsooth, took the liberty of 
thinking for himself, and so differing from 
him in opinion, on a question of politics. 
The endless variety of Mr. Isaac’s matter 
in preaching is at once a proof of the la- 
bourer’s industry, and of the fertility of the 
soil; while his readiness, when summoned 
by a sense of duty, to rush into the thickest 
of the battle, exculpates him from the charge 
of timidity. His Maker has not so endowed 
him as to lay him under the necessity of 
kitchening, so to speak, a slender share of 
talent, and, by rigid economy, make it go as 
far as possible. He has a natural repug- 
nance to public gaze, and prefers the village, 
with all: its quiet and rural associations, to 
the thickly populated city—the chapel of 
narrow dimensions, to the magnificent fane. 
This love of seclusion has had its share of 
influence upon us, in bringing before our 
readers the artist’s reflected image of the 
man, whose substance, in opposition to the 
moving peculiarities of the Methodist body, 
is so much localized, and which, to advert 
to a former remark, he will not suffer to 
appear elsewhere. The manner in which 
the present likeness was obtained, would 
form an interesting paragraph for the page 
of an artist. The likeness was recognized 
by the little children to whom he was per- 
sonally known. But, as engravings are de- 
prived of the lines of the pencil, we are 
compelled to summon description to our 
aid, towards which the following anecdote 
will furnish a rather humorous illustration. 
While Mr. Isaac was in the Shields cir- 
cuit, Mr. Frey, “ the converted Jew,” so 
called, was in his glory. He obtained per- 
mission to preach in the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Chapel; and Mr. Isaac, being the senior 
minister, commenced the service. A reli- 
gious female, not personally acquainted with 
Mr. Isaac, and expecting to hear Mr, Frey, 
exclaimed to her companion on entering the 
chapel, “‘ Ay, there he is, bless him,—a 
true son of Abraham!” She was soon cor- 
rected, by Mr. Isaac giving place to Mr. 
Frey. His name had occasionally led to 
the inquiry, whether or not he was of Jew- 
ish extraction, but this was the first time he 
was taken for an Israelite in person; though 
the good lady, in addition to the circum- 
stances of the occasion, might be | pm 
misled by the comparatively dark and em- 
browned hue of his complexion. He is 
rather above the middle size—well built— 
strongly timbered—fleshy, though not cor- 
pulent. His crown of glory is gone, but 
the manner in which the hair is adjusted, 
destroys any artificial effect to the eye. The 


forehead is remarkable for its amplitude ; 
the eye peculiarly soft, blended with great 
quickness and penetration, with a dark pupil 
speaking in the centre of a light grey ring ; 
while the under lip presents the keen con- 
troversial cut of the polemic’s razor. 

Leaving Mr. Isaac’s private character, on 
which it is difficult to treat without the 
charge of partiality, we hasten to another 
topic, as yet untouched, and which we have 
purposely reserved for the close of, our re- 
marks—The peculiarities of his public mi- 
nistry. 

From an intellect of such an order, and 
so constructed, no ordinary mode of treat- 
ing theological subjects could be expected. 
In his delivery he is slow and grave, and 
commands a full voice, stripped of all harsh- 
ness. The commencement of his discourse 
furnishes an example of the easy, conversa- 
tional, rather than that of the oratorical/style. 
There is no elevation of the voice, no ad- 
justment of the person—nothing of that 
which characterizes the men, who, like 
school-boys, have committed the lesson to 
memory, and are about to repeat it as a task 
—none of the attitudes of the man, who, 
in fair set form, is entering upon a set work, 
and is solicitous, from beginning to end, to 
show off to the best advantage. He is the 
man who preaches not before you, but to 

ou. An inclination of the person forward, 
the left elbow resting on the Bible, the left 
hand turning up the corners of its leaves, 
and crossed by the right arm—a complacent 
look at a part of his auditory, gradually 
changing, till the under lip becomes par- 
tially pouched, the face kindling meanwhile, 
—a breathless pause—and with the first 
sentence, a determined glance shot from the 
eye, like an arrow from the bow,—when he 
= a short space with the easy indif- 
ference of a friendly conversation with his 
hearers—the preacher imperceptibly unfold- 
ing himself, till he stands clothed with all 
the power of the ministerial character before 
them ;—these, these are the occasional at- 
tendants of his exordium. 

He disdains all the restraints imposed 
upon preachers by the modern method of 
sermonizing,—in dividing and subdividing. 
He has a plan, but it is his own, and is dis- 
covered by his hearers in the mass, not in 
the detail. His matter is not so much 
brought ¢o his text as raised out of it; hence, 
God is permitted to speak for himself, and 
every sentence for itself. This secures an 
endless variety from God, who delights in 
it, not less in his Word, than in the opera- 
tions of Providence, of Grace, and of Nature. 
The Bible in his hand, as in the hand of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, seems to speak a new 
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language, and yet it is the language of rea- 
son and truth. 

His sermons are not like those of the late 
Joseph Benson, a perfect forest of thought ; 
his thoughts are few, but bold, and well 
managed. Some men would pass through 
twice the work in half the time, yet could 
not do the tenth part of the execution. He 
always takes the people with him ;—he is 
the man of the multitude ;—and, say what 
we will, the people love faithful preaching ;— 
truth meets, generally speaking, with the 
kindly reception of an old friend :—and here 
is the secret of the whole, Daniel Isaac is 
found faithful in all Gop’s nouse. His 
character, as a preacher, cannot be summed 
up in better language, or illustrated by a 
more appropriate simile, than what has been 
employed by a writer in striking off the cha- 
racter of Chaucer as a poet, where he says, 
“ The chain of his story is composed of a 
number of fine links, closely connected to- 
gether, and riveted by a single blow.” 


A PROVIDENTIAL JOURNEY, OR THE 
TWO-BEDDED ROOM. 
CA Narrative founded on Fact.) 


[Occurrences may be accidental, and contingent, 
with regard to us, who are not acquainted with 
the plan to be executed and developed ; but they 
are not so with regard to Him who sees the end 
from the beginning, and worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.—Jay.] 


Woo has not read, or heard, (with feelings 
of lively admiration,) of the hero of Preston 
Pans, the immortal Colonel Garprner, and 
in his experience beheld a refutation of the 
antiquated notion, that religion cannot exist 
in the camp, or that peculiar circumstances 
render eminent piety impossible? Like the 
= commandant at Cesarea, and the 

enturion whose prayers and alms ascended 
as a memorial before the throne of the Eter- 
nal, HE feared and obeyed God. 

We are favoured to live at a period, when 
numbers who draw the sword for the pro- 
tection of gour national rights, our civil and 
religious fiberties, are found not less expert 
in wielding the unearthly weapons of a holy 
and unsanguinary warfare;—men, whose 
zeal and attachment in their country’s cause, 
and fearless avowal of such devotedness, are 
equalled only by their entire consecration to 
the service of Him, by whom “ kings reign 
and princes decree justice.” 

Among this phalanxed host Captain Ar- 
NOLD was not the least conspicuous. He 
had frequently evinced his bravery, 

“ When the shrill trumpet’s blast call’d to the war, 
arms, where death atalk'd madly 
And blood-eyed carnage strode th’ ensanguin’d 


136,—VvoL. x11. 


Nor had he afforded less 
dence, when occasion required its exhibi- 
tion, of Christian heroism. By integrity 
and consistency of character, he had lived 
down the taunts of the witling, and the sneer 
of the infidel ; his equanimity of spirit had 
accomplished what fierce polemical discus- 
sion would never have achieved. He had 
fastened upon his companions in arms an 
obligation to love the man, although they 
might occasionally jest at his puritanical 
notions. 

When the victorious arms of the justly 
celebrated Hero or Warertoo had 
freed the half-enslaved kingdoms of Europe 
from the scourge of nations, transporting 
him from the abdicated throne of Louis, and 
the gorgeous apartments of the Tuileries, 
to the circumscribed limits, and less splen- 
did abode of Elba, and the thunders of war 
were hushed to the quiet of peace, our Cap- 
tain, like another WasHINnGToN, sought, in 
the northern part of his native country, the 
retreat and rest of retired life in a beautiful 
villa, until his beloved SovereicNn might 
again require his services. 

A-short period only- elapsed before an 
occasion was afforded to call into active ex- 
ercise the religion of his heart, and which 
furnished him with an cpngentr of de- 
monstrating that he lived “ not unto him. 
self.”” 

The incumbent of the parish in which 
Captain Arnotp had fixed his residence, 
was one of those whom the keen sarcastic 
pen of Cowper has so inimitably por- 
trayed,— 

“ Behold the picture! Is itlike? Like whom? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip dewn again ; pronounce a text ; 
Cry—hem ; and reading what they never wrote, 


Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene !” 


His horses and his hounds shared much 
more of his solicitude and company than 
either his parishioners or his family enjoyed. 
He had been transferred from the academic 
purlieus of Oxrorp, where he had acquired 
more of the fashionable accomplishments 
of the day, sporting and intrigue, than of 
classic lore or sound theology, to the valu- 
able living which he now held by the gift 
of a titled relative. 

His lucrative benefice, together with his 
hereditary patrimony and a handsome for- 
tune which he had received with his wife— 
in herself a fortune—afforded him ample 
means to follow the prevailing dispositions 
of his mind,—to unite in the inspiring 
“ Hallo” by day “ over mountains and 
through dales,” and to join, in the evening, 
a merry group of bacchanalian revellers, 
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His establishment was of an extensive and 
superior order; his Jandeau was of the most 
modern construction, and his greys of the 
highest blood. His manuers, however, were 
in the highest order gentlemanly towards 
strangers, and, until intimate connexion tore 
away the mask, they wore the most impos- 
ing front; while to the poor of his parish he 
had long endeared himself, if not by pasto- 
ral visits and ghostly counsel, by liberally 
supplying, whenever requested, their tem- 
poral necessities. 

The active and benevolent mind of Capt. 
Arnorp did not allow him to be an idle 
and indifferent spectator here. Hence, 
while he deplored the immoral state of the 
parish, and of the person who was appointed 
as the leader of = 


“ The sacramental host of God's elect,” 


he exerted all his influence for their welfare, 
‘and became. extensively serviceable to the 
interests of the parishioners. Repeated 
meetings with the Reverend Gentleman had 
removed the coldness of formality, and even 
visits to the parsonage were not infrequent. 

An affair of importance, of a parochial 
nature, called for the presence of the mi- 
nister and his military friend at a distance. 
The Clergyman very politely requested that 
the Captain would favour him with his com- 
pany in his carriage, to which invitation the 
gallant son of Mars, with something like 
violence to his own feelings, gave consent. 

The morning of the day on which the 
journey was to be commenced, broke forth 
with more than usual loveliness. The sober 
tints of autumn tended only to heighten and 
give effect to the beautiful scenery by which 
the Rev. Mr. W——’s dwelling was sur- 
rounded. The vehicle drove up the smoothly 
rolled gravelled pathway, a livery servant 
threw open, in beau-monde style, the arms- 
emblazoned door, and the two deaders took 
their seats on Sages sides of the carriage ; 
the pawing steeds proudly lifted up their 
heads, and pricked their ears, as a gentle 
twitch of the reins put them in motion, and, 
dashing forwards, the stately mansion was 
soon reduced to a speck in the distance. 
For a while the Captain, with the eye of a 
Christian philosopher, surveyed in silence 
the rich scenery which, at every turn of the 
road, broke upon his gratified vision. His 
mind soared rapidly on the wings of con- 
templation 4 & to the great Author of the 
whole, while his soul breathed the sublime 
language of our great epic poet: 


“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair! Thyself how wondrous 
then!” 


The thoughts of his companion were evi- 


dently differently employed. Occasionally 
he referred to the woody dingle or the ex- 
tended plain, and reported, with uncommon 
volubility, the excellent sport he had en- 
joyed there, or the confounded disappoint- 
ment which he had there encountered.— 
Again and again the Captain endeavoured 
to give a rational turn to the tale “ of sport,” 
and to direct it to a channel more congenial 
with his own feelings, and in accordance with 
the profession of his REVEREND fellow tra- 
veller; but all his attempts were unavailing. 
The theme upon which Mr. W descant- 
ed was one which he fe/t— out of the 
abundance of his heart his lips spoke”— 
every thing with him seemed naturally to 
turn to it. 

The description which the clerical sports- 
man had furnished of scent lost, hares es- 
caping, foxes taking earth, bunglers un- 
horsed, flashes in the pan, and a thousand 
other matters connected with field-sports, 
were embellished with frequent oaths, “and 
mingled with impious wishes.” The Cap- 
tain, finding all efforts to change the subject 
of conversation vain, felt it obligatory upon 
him to protest against the oaths which were 
used. He was however aware, that this 
would require no ordinary skill, so that it 
might be done effectually, without giving 
offence. At length, after considerable 
hesitancy as to the mode of attack,—he 
addressed himself to his companion, by 
saying, ‘Sir, I must entreat you to desist 
from the use of language, which is so 
unbecoming your calling, and which to 
my own feelings is peculiarly offensive.” 
He was met with a half good-natured, 
sarcastic smile, accompanied with the 
hacknied declaration, that he was “ righ- 
teous overmuch.” To avoid, however, 
argument upon the subject, which he was 
conscious he could not defend, he thought 
it better to allow it to go by default, merely 
observing, “that if it really pained his 
friend’s squeamish conscience, he would 
not- again so offend.” The Captain po- 


litely thanked him for his attention to his, 


wishes, and the conversation again became 
general. 

At every place, where they had es a 
to bait, the Clergyman had taken pretty freely 
of his favourite antidote to cold and drought, 
—brandy and water ; and to this circum- 
stance might jbe attributed, more than toa 
thorough propensity for the vice, or a wish 
to offend the Captain, the oaths he had 
uttered: 

Our travellers had pursued their course 
the whole day, with tolerable speed, and 
as: the shades of evening were gathering 
fast around, they reached a small town, 
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which lay in their route, at which they were 
under the necessity of remaining for the 
night. The coachman drove to the prin- 
cipal inn, where they alighted ; and while 
the Captain and his friend walked into a 
warm parlour, the horses were conducted 
into a comfortable. stable. A violent. pull 
at the bell, by Mr. W. , brought in 
Bonniface, with more than ordinary speed, 
being anxious to meet the wishes of his 
important inmates. Refreshments - having 
been furnished, and cheerfully consumed 
by the sharp-appetited guests, the landlord 
was again summoned by the vociferation 
of the noisy bell, and informed of the 
intention of his visitors to become his 
tenants for the night. Making an unusu- 
ally low congée, he assured them, with un- 
assumed sincerity, how much he felt him- 
self honoured by their company, and how 
gratified he should be in serving them to 
the extent of his ability. He regretted, 
however, to inform them that his inn did 
not afford any other unengaged accom- 
modation than a two-bedded room. “A 
two-bedded room!” thundered out the 
portly rector,—and then with an oath de- 
clared he should not be accommodated in 
that way. The poor inn-keeper stood 


trembling before his reverend guest, more’ 


alarmed at the prospect of losing two such 
valuable customers, than at the sudden 

‘oxysm of rage into which Mr. W 
ad fallen. Captain Arnold noticed his 
trepidation; and, feeling for his friend, 
mildly desired the innkeeper to withdraw, 
and then, in a tone and manner ar 
easy, observed as follows: “ Mr. W—, 
do not disturb yourself on this subject; 


I have frequently, in the campaigns in 


which I have been engaged for my king 
and country, been obliged to be thankful 
for much worse accommodation than this 
inn will afford.—A blanket and_ pillow in 
this large arm-chair will serve my purpose, 
—where I have no doubt of sleeping 
soundly until the morning ;—you can 
therefore occupy the two bedded-room 
yourself, and all difficulty on this head 
will be immediately removed.” 

This was language and conduct for 
which Mr. W—— was not quite pre- 
pared, and at first he felt half-ashamed 
his own expression; but presently recover- 
ing himself, he replied, “No, no, Cap- 
tain, I am not to be beaten after that 
fashion, we will share the room between 
us.” This was soon agreed on, and the 


rejoiced tapster speedily furnished them 
with a guide, who, tripping before, con- 
ductéd,them to their chamber. 

The incumbent soon disrobed himself, 


| notwithstanding his powerful objection to 
a two-bedded room. ‘The Captain was 
| not, however, quite so expeditious; for a 
difficulty had now presented itself to his 
mind. His invariable conduct, before he 
sought 

“ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
was, to read a chapter either from the Old 
or New Testament, and by solemn prayer 
commend himself and family to Him; 
“whose eyes neither slumber nor sleep.” 
To do so now, he felt assured would ex- 

hita to the charge of pharisaism 
ong his reverend friend; and not to do 
so, would be to wound his own conscience. 
The conflict was short, he determined to 
attend to propriety, and leave the result to 
the Judge of principle. He accordingly 
drew from his pocket his constant com- 
panion, a New Testament, and sitting 
down, piously read a chapter from one of 
| the Gospels, after which he bowed his 
| knees before the Omnipresent Deity, sup- 
plicated with fervour his blessing, acknow. 
ledged with sorrow his sins, and with gra- 
| titude reviewed the mercies he had re- 
ceived, and then retiring to rest, 


“Slept soundly ‘till the morning light 
As on the bosom of his God.” ; 


On drawing aside the curiains which 
surrounded his bed, he was surprised to 
| find that Mr. W——-, had already left the 
room. By referring to his watch, he found 
it was yet early, and felt some considerable 
astonishment.. He dressed hastily, and, 
after performing his morning devotions, 
descended to the parlour, in which he had 
supped on the past evening. On entering, 
he was struck at beholding the reverend 
genileman walking backwards and for- 
wards with agitated: action, while : his 
countenance bore evident expression of 
restlessness and irritation. 

Captain Arnold courteously wished him 
“a good morning,”—and inquired if he 
had not slept well? “ Slept !’—vociferated 
his companion, “who the devil could 
sleep, while you were making a fuss with 
reading and praying all night ?”—He again 
ced the room with increased agitation, 
| while his friend expressed his sincere 
| regret, if he had disturbed him; accom- 


of | panied with an assurance, that he was not 


aware his voice had even arisen to a 
whisper. Such indeed was the fact ;— 
but without regarding the apology offered, 
or without answering it,—he rejoined,— 
“T pray as well as you, sir,—I pray once 
a week, without making all this ado 
about it, and that is sufficient.”—The 
Captain perceived, that to enter into dis- 
cussion on the point at issue, for the pre- 
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sent, would produce no beneficial effects, 
and therefore softening down his offence 
as much as possible, and bearing with 
christian temper the wrath of his fellow, 
he resolved to watch a favourable oppor- 
tunity, at some future period, to advert to 
the subject. 

An unusual gloom hung over the coun- 
tenance of the clergyman during breakfast, 
aud when they entered the carriage, the 
same feeling was displayed; so that they 
pursued their journey in silence, excepting 
at some few intervals, when it was broken 
by a few disjointed common-place obser- 
vations. 

They were returning from the second 
day’s journey, when Captain Arnold, who 
had been for some time silently gazing 
upon and pitying his companion, felt con- 
siderably agitated by the thought of losing 
the favourable, and, perhaps, only oppor- 
tunity he might ever have, of speaking 
closely to him on the subject of religion, 
He accordingly commenced, and for some 
time appeared to be heard with cold indif- 
ference, when suddenly Mr. W. 
turned half round, as if indignant at the 
kindness displayed towards him. The 
hopes of the Captain appeared all blighted. 
To pursue his conversation further, he con- 
ceived would be vain ;—when he perceived 
his friend place his elbow upon his knee, 


-and leaning his pale cheek upon his hand, 


tears, which were sought to be concealed, 
flowed silently down. This caught the 


attentive gaze of the anxious soldier. 


Transporting emotions flowed through his 
soul. He hailed’ the noiseless stream as 
a harbinger of coming joy. He did not, 
however, appear to observe the tears which 
fell; but left them to work their own 
effects, not doubting that his prayers and 
exertions had been rendered instrumental 
in affecting the mind of his clerical fellow- 
traveller. 

They reached the inn at which they had 
slept on the last night but one before; 
when, on entering the parlour, the first 
question asked of the landlord, by Mr. 
W—, was, “Is your two-bedded room 
vacant?” On being answered in the 
affirmative, he turned to the Captain, and 
with an affectionate smile, inquired, ‘ Will 
you object, Captain Arnold, to sleep in 
the two-bedded room?” “Not in the 
least, my dear sir,” replied his friend. 
“Indeed, if it accord with your wishes, I 
shall most certainly prefer it.” 

No further explanation took place; but 
after supper, they retired, as on the pre- 
vious evening ; when, on being left alone, 


the clergyman, placing his hand on the | 


Captain’s shoulder, said, in a tone of the 
most subdued character, “ you 
know how to pray for yourself, will you 
pray for me?’—Astonishment and joy 
mingled their efforts, and united their 
influence so powerfully, as nearly to over- 
come the pious Captain. He was unable 
immediately to articulate a sound. 

Having somewhat recovered himself, he 
affectionately pressed the hand of Mr. 
W——.,, at the same time congratulating 
him on the change which had been 
wrought on his mind; and kneeling toge- 
ther, he wrestled with God for him,—in 
all the eloquence of heart-felt sensibility— 
and with all the irresistibility of vigorous 
faith. The convulsive emotions of the 
penitent ‘were seen, and audible.-—They 
retired, each to his bed, but not to sleep. 
No! the desire of Mr. W » for infor- 
mation was astonishing.—A light surpass- 
ing the brightness of the mid-day sun 
had shed its luminous rays across his mind. 
“Tell me, Captain, about this new-birth, 
or explain to me what it means,” was his 
continued language. Never was teacher 
more successful or more happy to instruct, 
never was pupil more docile and anxious 
to learn, than the Captain and his friend. 
The things. which had been taught and 
listened to in former days as a task, now 
appeared to be remembered and under- 
stood. A peculiar aptitude to compre- 
hend the things of God possessed the mind 
of the convert. 

They reached home on the following ° 
night, when the first question asked b 
Mr. W of his servant, 
Mrs. W well? how are the children?” 
The servant stood half confounded, gazing 
at his master with open eyes and mouth : 
doubting if he were not suddenly deranged. 
Had he inquired how Dido, Seraph, Splash, 
Fortune, or some other of his dogs or 
horses, were, no astonishment would have 
been excited :—but to ask after his wife 
and children, was past comprehension. 
It was what had never been heard before. 
At length the servant stammered out,— 
Mistress, sir, is I believe well; I have 
not heard of any accident befalling her, 
sir.” 

He passed the servant before he had 
concluded his speech, and with the Cap- 
tain entered the drawing-room. There 
sat his too much neglected wife, sur- 
rounded by three or four blooming chil- 
dren. With a half frantic eagerness he 
embraced each in turn, dropping a tear 
on their checks as he kissed them, and 
then turning to his wife, he said, “ My 
dear, we will have family prayer to-night,” — 
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Mrs. W——, turning upon him her affec- 
tionate pleading eye, mildly replied,—‘ Oh, 
Mr. W: , do not let us add hypocrisy 
to all our other sins.” ‘No, my dear,” 
rejoined the now sincerely kind Mr. 
WwW » L am, I trust, no hypocrite. I will 
read a portion from the sacred volume, 
and, continued he, turning to Captain 
Amold,—“ My friend here, will pray 
with us.” 

In a few words an explanation was 
given to his thankful wife, and the bell 
was rung.—A servant entered: “ John, 
said his Master, “go to my study, and 
bring me the Bible.” “The Bible, sir?” 
repeated John, doubting if his ears had 
not deceived him. “Ah, John, you may 
well ask if I mean the Bible,” replied Mr. 
W. , “Yes, go and bring me that too 
long neglected book.”—The servant dis- 
appeared, and while he was gone for the 
Bible, the bell was again rung for the other 
servants. They came with some degree 
of misgiving into his presence, endeavour- 
ing to call to mind what they had done, 
and to receive, as they expected, a severe 
reprimand, as was not unusual with him. 
They were, however, additionally surprised, 
when he kindly desired them to take ‘each 
a seat, while he read, with peculiar em- 
phasis and solemnity, a portion from the 
word of God. The Captain prayed, and 
the evening closed in a way that none had 
ever witnessed in that dwelling before. 

Friday came, and on the following Sab- 
bath, Mr. W—— would have, as usual, 
to meet his flock in the church. He 
entered his study ;—turned over a heap of 
sermons, one by one, exclaiming to him- 
self, as he threw aside his former exhibi- 
tions, —“ that will not do,—that is not 
proper,—that is wretched.”—“ Is this (he 
sighed) the trash with which I have been 
so long in the habit of feeding the souls of 
my people, or rather starving them with a 
shadow of the bread of life?—I will, 
however, no more so insult God, and ruin 
the people of my charge.” 

Perplexed and confounded, he deter- 
termined to offer an apology to his people, 
on the following Sabbath, for not having a 
sermon for them, on the ground of his 
recent journey—and so dismissthem. The 
day arrived, and he entered the desk in 
the morning, and in an impressive tone, 
never before heard from him, read the 
service. There was something even about 
his appearance and manner, so perfectly 
new and strange to the people, that they 


The Blessings of Affitction. 


gaped with wonder, scarcely believing 


the evidence of their senses. He ascended 
the pulpit, and commenced by stating his | 
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regret that he had not had time to prepare 
a discourse agreeably to his present views 
of truth.—In undisguised simplicity, he. 
informed them of his recent change, the 
means, its nature, and its effects, and 
declared he had been among them as a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, but that he now 
determined, by the grace of God, to be a 
true minister of ‘the gospel which he 
believed ; walking in and out before them 
in uprightness, and feeding them with 
knowledge, and with the bread of life. 

Thus he continued, for half an hour or 
more, preaching Christ to the people, 
without taking a text, or being aware that 
he was performing the work which he 
pledged himself hereafler to accomplish. 
Overpowered at last by his feelings, he 
burst into tears, and, descending from the 
pulpit, was met by his weeping friends, 
who, hanging upon his arm, or surrounding 
his person, accompanied him into the 
vestry. 

His church was soon filled with such as 
worshipped God in spirit and in truth; 
and he still labours, it is believed, with 
growing pleasure, and increasing success, 
in his Master’s vineyard, blessing the time 
that he first met with the pious Captain 
Arnold, or slept in a TWO-BEDDED ROOM. 


THE BLESSINGS OF AFFLICTION. 


“Tt ic-better to go tothe house of mourning, than 
to go to the house of feasting.” —Ece. vii. 2. 
Wuen perplexed with the cares of this 
life, or disgusted with its frivolous pursuits, 
we look around in search of some other 
consolation, as a source of happiness. 
When having drunk deeply of the cup of 
affliction, the heart is wounded by its sor- 
rows, and the world withdraws its sympa- 
thy, then are we best prepared to think 
seriously of that which appertains to our 
eternal welfare. But when prosperity holds 
out her ensnaring hand, ok the earth con- 
fers all its honours and allurements, then is 
man too prone to forget that this world is 
but a caravansary. Then does he cling 
with a blind affection to that which is 
deceitful, and build his hopes upon unstable 
foundations. Then, alas! are the interests 
of an hereafter banished from the mind, as 
unwelcome guests of another world. For 
as Cowper justly sings,— 
“ Pleasure is deaf when told of future pain, 


And sounds prophetic are too rough to suit 
Ears long accustomed to the pleasing lute.” 


Julia D— was the gayest of a fashionable 
and dissipated circle. Deprived of the 
instructions of a parent at an early age, she 
had been brought up without restraint, and 
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left to rove at liberty in search of pleasure. 
In person she was lovely; her sparkling 
eyes betrayed the intelligent countenance, 
her smiling lips the heart that was unsoured 
by mortification. Though her education 
had imparted much that was showy and 
superficial, yet she was by no means defi- 
cient in intellectual attainments. Beautiful, 
rich, and amiable, she could not be desti- 
tute of admirers, who would pour into her 
ear the language of flattery. Yet, with all 
that seemed necessary to confer earthly 
felicity, she was not what the world called 
her, or what she herself wished to be, 
happy. A burst of feeling, an exhilarating 
flow of spirits, often enlivened her coun- 
tenance, yet as often would the vacancy of 
an idle hour, or the silence of solitude, 
whisper that there was “one thing needful.” 
It was the want of this requisite, that im. 
paired her seeming joy in this moment, 
and launched her out into all the extrava- 
gancies of gaiety in the next. 

It was about this period that she was on 
the eve of being united to one in every 
respect her equal. 
been her feelings with regard to the gaiety 
and dissipation in which she lived, this last 
circumstance engrossed her utmost soul, 
and formed one of the strongest ties that 
bound her to this world. Without narrat- 
ing all the intermediate incidents, it may 
only be observed, that when the full con- 
summation of her happinesS seemed to be 
not only in prospect, but near at hand, she 
was visited with affliction and grief. He, 
on whom her earthly felicity depended, was 
suddenly cut off, and carried to the silent 
grave. 

To those who have been brought up in 
the school of adversity, calamitous events 
do not excite that unalleviated sorrow, 
which rends the hearts of those on whom 
the phial of misery is poured when in the 
midst of their most joyful prosperity, Julia 
felt the blow keenly. The chastening hand 
of Providence had torn away the object of 
her love, that object which had entwined 
around her heart’s inmost joys. She was 
like some gay flower on the mountain’s 
brow, on which the unfeeling storm has 
poured its fury, that still retains existence, 
even when despoiled of its beauty. She 

ined in secret. None could sympathize, 
‘or none could conceive the ardour of her 
affection. The condolence of the world 
was disgusting ; it made her deeply sensi- 
ble of the want of one to whom she could 
pour out the sorrows of her soul. 

The sceptic would have arraigned the 
decrees of Providence. He would have 


revarded the bereavement not only as cruel, 


Whatever might have. 


but unjust, and have plunged headlong into 
the vortex of dissipation, 

«One part, one little part, we dimly scan 

Thro’ the dark medium of life’s feverish dream, 

Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

If but that little part incongruous seem.” 

Beattie’s Minstrel. 

But God seeth not as man seeth. It is 
a good thing to be afflicted ; and so Julia 
felt. The world had lost all its charms. 
Its: pleasures had satiated; its frivolities 
had lost their enchanting spell. With a 
heart broken in affliction, where could she 
turn, but to that neglected source of all 
goodness? Well would it be, if all would 
“consider in the day of adversity,” and 
hail the chastening rod, as that which brings 
the wandering soul back to its duty. But 
more than this, serious reflection had con- 
vinced her of the impropriety of the dissi- 
pation in which she had lived, and led her 
to form those resolutions which she has 
never since broken. 

Though the expression of her beautiful 
features is still melancholy, yet it is that of 
subdued sorrow. Those sparkling eyes 
that once flashed with the brilliant coruscas 
tions of wit and youthful animation, now 
beam forth with a mild devotional feeling, 
that indicates the entire change within. She 
bears in her countenance that humility, 
seriousness, and sweetness of disposition, 
which is one of the surest indexes. of the 
Christian’s heart. This is not all: her 
benevolence and charity to the distressed, 
and her religious consolations to the afflicted, 
have endeared her virtues to the humble 
sons of poverty. 

Now her heart can adore the mercy of 
the all-wise Creator in thus weaning man 
from his too close affection to the -world by 
the hand of affliction, so that he may ap- 
proach to behold the neglected face of Him 
who is ever gracious and long-suffering. 
Ari now that she has tasted of the impe- 
rishable joys which spring from religion, she 
can see that the cares and pleasures of this 
life are indeed “vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” Yea, like the gorgeous ice-bergs 
of the Arctic seas, that glitter beneath the 
noontide ray, fretted with pinnacles of every 
hue, even like this perishable fabric, whose 
glory is fast dissolving away, are all the 
honours of wealth, beauty, or grace, that 
deck the votaries of this world. But the 
glory of the followers of holiness in this life, 
is like the Justre of the pale evening star, 
which sprang into being at the creation, and 
will beam forth from its silver throne, till 
the heavens shall pass away as a scroll ; 
while in the world to come, it shall blaze 
with unextinguished lustre through eternity. 

Beaconsfield, J.A.B. 
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PROFANATION OF THE LORD’S DAY IN 
LONDON. 


In col. 1077 of vol. x1. this important 
subject was introduced to the notice of our 
readers, and the picture which a survey of 
the Metropolis presented, was truly appal- 
ling. The secretaries of the same “ Christian 
Instruction Society,” having lately published 
a circular letter, addressed to ministers of 
the gospel of every denomination, request- 
ing their mutual co-operation in attempt- 
ing to arrestthe progress of this alarming 
evil, we select from it the following extract. 


“ We address you as Fellow-Christians, 
greatly esteemed and beloved; but at the 
same time as Fellow-Christians possessed 
of commanding influence, and to whom 
the Head of the church has, in a peculiar 
manner, entrusted the interests of his king- 
dom. A mightier power does not exist 
under heaven than that with which you are 
invested, and which it is possible for you 
to exert. Nothing could stand against a 
combination of evangelical principle and 
consecrated talent, like that which you 
might exhibit ; nor is there any result, how- 
ever grand and momentous, which might 
not be achieved by means of such a con- 
federacy. It is for you to fix the standard 
of practical virtue. 

“The subject upon which we are anxious 
to fix your immediate and serious consider- 
ation, is that of the Lorp’s Day. We 
make our appeal in its behalf to the impres- 
sions and experience of your own bosoms. 
It is a season hallowed and endeared to 
your best feelings, by a thousand sublime 
and delightful associations. 

“Of the manner in which the Sabbath is 
spent in many parts of our city, you are not 
ignorant. While the appearances presented 
by a few of the most public and respect- 
able thoroughfares, would seem to intimate 
that it is a hallowed season, you need only 
turn into some of the more retired districts 
during the earlier part of the day, or pay a 
visit to any of, the surrounding suburbs 
toward its close, in order to receive a widely 
different impression. At the time when 
you, and the several flocks over whom the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, are 
repairing to the Sanctuary, hundreds of 
thousands are busily employed in worldly 
avocations, buying and selling and ‘getting 
gain; and the hours of your evening wor- 
ship are hours devoted by them to amuse- 
ment, voluptuousness, and intoxication. 
The substance acquired in the morning, is, 
at night, squandered away in the tavern and 
the brothel ; and in this Christian country, 
and this*the most enlightened metropolis of 


Europe, never are scenes of such gross and 

appalling wickedness exhibited, and never 

are such mournful and disgusting spectacles 

of human degradation to be witnessed, as 

on the | professedly set apart for religious 
ur 

“Surely, Sirs, the consideration of a fact 
so melancholy, and yet so palpable and 
notorious, is calculated to excite alarm; 
and occupying as we doa position, where 
many of its most flagrant instances are con- 
tinually coming before us, you cannot feel 
surprised that we should be the subjects of 
intense and ever-wakeful anxiety respecting 
it, and deeply concerned that it should 
engage the serious attention of others. 

“ There is, however, reason to apprehend, 
that the evil we deplore is not confined to 
the haunts of iniquity, or peculiar to the 
ignorant and impious. It is greatly to be 
feared, that even among professors of evan- 
gelical religion, ideas and practices, utterly 
at variance with the sacredness of the Sab- 
bath, have become lamentably prevalent ; 
and that where it may not be openly pro- 
faned, it is in innumerable instances, far, 
very far, from being reverenced and sanc- 
tified as it ought. Are not many of those, 
accustomed to attend upon your holy minis- 
trations, and called too by the name of 
Jesus, chargeable with spending not a few 
of its precious hours in idleness, in unpro- 
fitable and unseasonable conversation, in 
paying or receiving visits, and in entertain- 
ing company, or seeking to be themselves 
entertained? Are not many of those who 
sustain the important character of Masters 
and Mistresses, guilty of great negligence 
in their selection of individuals to serve 
them ; and of yet greater negligence in their 
treatment of the spiritual and eternal inter- 
ests of such individuals, when brought 
under their care, and introduced into their 
households? Are not many of those who 
keep their shops open on the Lord’s Day, 
and can, without shame, transact their usual 
business, emboldened by the thought, that 
much of what they get during that hallowed 
season, comes from professors of godliness, 
or, at least, from regular attendants upon the 
preaching of the gospel; while the godly 
and conscientious man, who nobly and 
resolutely refrains from his wonted occupa- 
tion, and shuts out the world from his house, 
and would shut it out from his heart, is 
thus deprived of the gain to which the New 
Testament declares him entitled ? Mark x. 
29. 1 Tim. iv. 8. Are not many of those 
whom we behold, during the intervals of 
public worship, parading our streets and 
our squares, and the fields of our vicinity, 
for the mere sake of personal enjoyment, the 
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younger branches of religious families? 
And among the thousands of both sexes, 
who, as regularly as the Sabbath returns, 
form themselves into parties of pleasure, 
and repair to the scenes of gaiety and dissi- 
pation, are not hundreds the apprentices of 
persons whose piety it would be most 
uncharitable to doubt—persons, perhaps, 
standing high in the esteem of the Christian 
world, and eminent for liberality and zeal ? 

* O ye servants of the living God ! these 
things ought not to be.—We complain not 
of your exertions, and let us not be under- 
stood as insinuating that you have been 
deficient. Had your endeavours been duly 
appreciated, and had the spirit of those 
truths which you are accustomed to en- 
force been imbibed, the moral aspect of 
society must have become very different from 
what it is. But we ask, Can nothing more 
be done? We want a grand simultaneous 
movement in reference to the Sabbath. In 
effecting such a movement, you must be 
the prime agents. It were useless, and per- 
haps worse than useless, to secure the 
enforcement of human laws, if there be not 
the operation of a higher and holier law— 
that law of truth and of love, the nature of 
which you are appointed to unfold, and the 
influence of which you must be instrumen- 
tal of bringing to bear upon the conscience 
and the heart. It is in the Church that, in 
this, as in almost every other respect, reform 
must begin. The Church is not what she 
ought to be. The Church is not doing her 
duty, either to herself or to the world. If 
she were, instead of acting upon the prin- 
ciples of the world, as is now so frequently 
the case, the world would be compelled to 
act upon fer principles. Suffer us then, 
with all affection and earnestness, to in- 
treat that you will assiduously and con- 


‘stantly seek to bring about and promote a 


revival of genuine godliness in the different 
societies with which you may be connected ; 
and especially that you will keep the claims 
and privileges of the Sabbath always in the 
thoughts and imaginations of your people. 
Suffer us to intreat that you will give your- 
selves no rest ‘until you see them roused to 
a proper sense of its importance—a correct 
appreciation of its value—a right discharge 
of its dutiés—and that deep concern for its 
improvement, which ought never to be 
absent from a Christian’s bosom; and 
until, when thinking of them at its com- 
mencement or its close, or when looking 
upon them as assembled in the sanctuary, 
you can feel an unwavering assurance that, 
“ IT IS THE SABBATH OF THE LORD IN ALL 
THEIR DWELLINGS.” 

“ May the Spirit of wisdom and of power 


"itself to be a stronger principle. 
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abundantly rest upon you! In making this 
communication, we have discharged what 
we considered a duty devolving upon us, 
and redeemed a pledge recently given to 
the public. Should it conduce in any 
measure to the stirring up of your minds, 
and so to the accomplishment of the impor- 
tant object we have at heart, we shall 
exceedingly rejoice, and account ourselves 
greatly honoured.” 

Joun Biacksurn, 

Joun Pitman, 


January, 1830. Secretaries. 


ESSAY ON HONOUR. 


Tue love of praise is one of the strongest 
and most influential of the human passions : 
it appears to be as natural as the love of 
existence ; and in some cases it, even shews 
But this 
passion has shared very extensively in our 
common depravity ; none appears so blind 
and erring. In judging of the true nature 
of honour, and its legitimate sources, the 
reason of most “men appears to be as per- 
verted and besotted as it can be. us 
numbers are ashamed of that which is 
man’s highest glory, namely, piety; and 
glory in that which is his foulest, nay, 
his only disgrace, that is, sin. Or, in the 
expressive language of scripture, ‘ Their 
glory is in their shame.” Beyond this 
point of mental and moral degradation, 
there can certainly be no progress, 

In attending to the nature of honour, 
we must, first of all, apprise ourselves of 
the important distinction there is between 
honour bestowed, and honour deserved: 
these form two different sorts of honour ; 
they are distinct when united; but they are 
often separated. Praise is sought by 
many, and is often conferred upon those 
who neither merit it, nor care to merit it. 
It is not this extensive honour—if I may 
be so allowed to name it—that I design at 
present to contemplate, but rather that 
which is intrinsic and proper, or that 
which makes men worthy to receive honour 
from others. 

What, then, is the true source, or sources, 
of dignity and glory in the human cha- 
racter ? 

In the discussion of this question, we 
must lay down, and constantly recognize, 
the following principle or axiom, namely, 
that the true excellence or importance of 
any being consists, 1st, in its capacity for 
the enjoyment of happiness ; and 2dly, in 
its capabilities of communicating happiness 
to others ; including also the dtsposition 
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or inclination to employ these powers for 
this end. Therefore any action, or habit, 
or endowment, whether of the mind or 
body—whether natural or acquired—or, in 
a word, whatever appertains to our cha- 
racter or conduct, confers honour upon us 
just in proportion as it contributes to our 
happiness, and to our ability to promote 
the happiness of others. The application 
of this plain principle to all the received 
sources of honour, will enable us with cer- 
tainty to perceive how far they are entitled 
to be thus regarded. 

It will also be useful in this inquiry to 
recollect another very important principle, 
namely, that as the Divine Being is the 
source, so he must be the standard of all 
excellence, and that consequently the 
human character is dignified in the same 
proportion it resembles the Divine. These 
two principles perfectly harmonize ; for all 
the majesty and glory of God may be 
referred, either to the boundless happiness 
of his nature, or to his infinite power and 


perfect willingness to communicate happi- , 


ness to his creatures. When God made 
man, he sought for no original or pattern 
out of himself, but he made him “in his 
own image.” Here, then, is the true honour 
of man, to be like his Maker: first, in 
moral rectitude ; secondly, in correct in- 
telligence ; and lastly, in those accidental, 
or rather providential endowments, which, 
though they constitute no part of his real 
worth, are yet valuable as means, or in- 
struments of exercising his real talents, and 
displaying his real woith. 

foral rectitude, or holiness, is un- 
questionably the noblest attribute of man : 
in the absence of this, no one can ‘be either 
happy or useful ; it is that which gives to 
all other excellencies their value; it must, 
therefore, be regarded as the basis of what- 
ever dignifies the human character, 

Moral rectitude is both internal and 
external, That which is internal consists 
in correct and regulated affections, or 
purity of heart. If we are the subjects of 
this purity, our supreme affections will be 
placed on God ; we shall love him as the 
best, and adore him as the greatest of 
beings, and intensely desire and value his 
favour as our chief good. Our attachment 
to inferior beings and things will be regu- 
lated by their excellence, or their import- 
ance to our own welfare; but all our 
earthly attachments will be of a subordinate 
character; all deeply imbued with, and 
under the control of, the spirit of piety. 
In our esteem, the excellent of the earth 
will be those who manifest most love to 
God and his truth, but for all mankind we 
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shall cherish a feeling of benevolence, which 
will lead us to seek their welfare. The 
happiness of others we shall think of as 
much importance as our own, and much 
more important than our temporary plea- 
sure, which we shall never repine to forego 
for the sake of promoting the essential 
welfare of our fellow-creatures. 

From this heavenly disposition will spring 
all its kindred graces of humility, meekness, 
forbearance, and forgiveness of injuries, 

atience, and courage; for “charity suf- 
ereth long, and is kind—charity envieth 
not—charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not ,in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” But rectitude 
of conduct will not fail to result from purity 
of heart: our whole temper and conduct 
will accord with the principles of truth, 
justice, kindness, and temperance; and 
being deeply sensible that it is “ not in 
man to direct his steps,” we shall thank- 
fully receive God’s holy law, as revealed in 
his word, asa “lamp to our feet, anda 
lantern to our path,” diligently labouring to 
follow its light, and conform to its direc- 
tions. Now the individual whose moral 
character accords with this description, 
however humble may be his condition in 
life, or scanty his stores of knowledge, is a 
truly honourable character. He resembles 
God in his most glorious perfections ; he 
has, therefore, the honour of being approved 
by God, and esteemed by all the wise and 


Next to piety and virtue, sound learning, 
and pmo superiority, greatly elevate and 
ennoble the human character. By this I 
mean, a mind expanded by useful know- 
ledge, and improved by the exercise of its 
own powers. 

A rational nature is the grand charac- 
teristic of man, as distinguished from mere 
animals : from it results his moral agency, 
his capacity for religion, and all his noblest 
affections, talents, and actions. The mind 
is susceptible of interminable improve- 
ment; insomuch, that education makes as 
striking a difference between one man and 
another, as reason, in its unimproved 
state, makes between men and animals. 
Place an individual, who has enjoyed and 
improved all the advantages of a liberal 
education, whose reasoning powers are 
sharpened and disciplined by long and 
well-directed exercise, and whose mind is 
enriched by all that is useful in the empire 
of knowledge,—place such a person, I say, 
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beside an illiterate peasant, or an untu- 
tored savage, and the unmeasurable infe. 
riority of the latter will be instantly appa- 
rent. When piety and purity of heart, and 
intellectual superiority, are united in the 
same person, they elevate him to the first 
rank in the gradation of human dignity; 
their union is necessary to the advantageous 
display of both. 

Knowledge without virtue is useless, 
often dreadfully mischievous; and virtue 
depends upon knowledge for its existence, 
and can never arrive at any maturityin a 
contracted mind.. When learning is asso- 
ciated with piety, it contributes greatly to 
the happiness of its possessor, and to his 
ability to do good ; when it coexists with 
depravity of heart, as is often the case, ‘its 
value is highly questionable; it will be a 
scourge to its possessor, and an engine of 
mischief to others, 

The next step in human exaltation is 
the possession of power ; by which I mean, 
the influence or control over others, which 
is imparted by wealth, commanding 
talents, exalted rank, and official authority. 
No worldly good is so excessively over- 
rated by mankind in general, as power; 
none presents so fascinating an aspect. 
This is evident from the fact, that ambition, 
which is the passion that reaches after it, is 
the strongest of all others,—none rouses 
the energies of the mind so much, excites 
to such surprising efforts, or hurries the 
vicious to greater excesses. Power may be 
lawfully desired as a means of doing good, 
but those who desire it for this sole pur- 
pose, who expect no happiness from it but 
the happiness of exercising a benevolent 
disposition; who are well aware of the 
solemn responsibility it brings with it; and 
withal, of the spiritual danger that is to be 
apprehended from it, as an incentive to 
pride and oppression, will never manifest 
their desire for it in the form of ambition, 
but in a form much more moderate, and 
with much less of eagerness. 

Ambition may be characterized as a 
blind, headstrong, mischievous, and de- 
praved passion, It is blind; for while it 
attributes to’ the object of its pursuit a false 
importance, it is ignorant of its true value. 
It is headstrong; usually spurning the 
suggestions of reason, and conducting itself 
by no rules of moderation. It is mis- 
p Shell ; it has been the scourge of man- 
kind: it has filled the world with desola- 
tion, groans, and wretchedness. Where 
avarice has slain its hundreds, ambition has 
butchered its millions,—yea, millions have 
been sacrificed to the ambition of a single 
man. And it is a depraved principle in 
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its very nature; for self-will, pride, and 
revenge, are its very elements. 

Power, abstractedly considered, implies 
no real excellency of. nature; but when it 
is. exercised benevolently and judiciously, it 
confers honour on its possessor, by calling 
into exercise his virtues and _ talents. 
The dignity of power also varies with the 
varying sources from whence it originates. 
That which arises purely from mental supe- 
tiority is of a higher order, and entitles to 
greater homage, than that which results from 
rank, wealth, or office. Power is honour- 
able, from the consideration that it is a 
shadow, though faint, of the infinite domi- 
nion of Jehovah ; for this reason, it is to be 
honoured even when placed in the hands 
of the worthless. Another reason, why the 
outward expression of respect should not 
be withheld from worthless characters, 
when entrusted with legitimate authority, 
is, because the ends of such authority can 
seldom be answered without it. The value 
and benefits of power depend considerably 
on public veneration. And it can scarcely 
happen, that an office-bearer can be de- 
spised without the office itself being 
degraded. 

Dignified connexions is another source 
of honour. Every thing belonging to a 
distinguished character is usually regarded 
with a sort of veneration. In most cases, 
this can be accounted for on no rational 
principle ; but is one of the singular effects 
of the association of ideas. It is not, 
however, surprising, that our respect for an 
eminent individual should be transferred to 
his relatives and friends; because it is not 
unnatural to suppose, that such persons 
will resemble him in those qualities which 
command our esteem. We are led also to 
believe, that the person whom he honours 
with his confidence and friendship, must, 
on that very account, possess some valuable 
qualities. 

To be allied, whether by blood or friend- 
ship, to persons of eminent piety, learn- 
ing, or power, is no honour whatever to 
those who have nothing else to recommend 
them, and who know not how to turn this 
circumstance to their advantage; but, toa 
person possessed of the excellence which 
does not depend on circumstances for its 
existence, such alliances are really honour- 
able, because they will, in various ways, be 
beneficial to himself, and, by adding weight 
to his character, they will augment his 
power of doing good to others. 

It is in this latter particular, that all the 
honour of titles consists. When a title is 
conferred as a mark of public esteem, 
for meritorious services, or eminent abilities, 
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though of no real value in itself, yet it is 
honourable to its possessor, as a symbol of 
real excellence ; and, by the hold which it 
has on public veneration, it enables him to 
exercise his real talents with more effect. 
It is therefore obvious, that all the honour 
which results from wealth, power, con- 
nexion, titles, and much of human learning, 
is entirely of adependent and subordinate 
kind. A pure heart, and a sound mind, 
are the proper glory of man; by the 
former we resemble the Deity in his perfect 
rectitude, by the latter in his infinite intel- 
ligence. This is real worth; and the out- 
ward circumstances in which it is placed, 
do not in the least alter its nature. When 
these are absent, or absent to a considerable 
extent, all the external advantages of opu- 
lence, authority, rank, and titles, are empty 
and worthless. 

As utility is the test by which the quality 
of our dispositions and endowments must 
be tried, the same .must be applied to our 
actions. 

Prayer, sincerely performed, I scruple 
not to pronounce the most dignified of all 
the actions of man ; for, not to dwell upon 
the honour of being permitted thus to 
approach the Almighty, higher and more 
numerous benefits result from this exercise 
than from any other. It has a direct and 
powerful tendency to advance the soul in 
the knowledge and love of God, as well as 
in every other virtue; it therefore at once 
promotes our highest interest, and commu- 
nicates the best qualification for doing good 
to others. The same commendation, in 
rather a lower degree, is due to the exercise 
of self-investigation, self-denial, reading 
and hearing the word of God, and all other 
acts of devotion, together with all such 
exercises as are calculated and intended to 
promote our piety and virtue. Private 
acts of devotion and beneficence are gene- 
rally thought to have the most excellence. 
Hence Dr. Young has said, 

“ The secret acts of men, if noble, far 
The noblest of their lives.” 

But I would observe, that if public acts 
of devotion are performed with perfect 
purity and sincerity of intention, they are 
equally as valuable as those that are secret ; 
nay, I should think, more so; for in devo- 
tions absolutely?private, none but conscien- 
tious ‘motives and spiritual views can have 
place ; whereas in such as are public, there 
are strong temptations to permit the “ single 
eye” to be inflamed by vanity, and clouded 
by carnal views. He therefore, who, in the 
_performance of any public act of piety or 
beneficence, can effectually withstand this 
temptation, and maintain perfect upright- 
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ness of purpose, discovers a nobler soul 
than he could have done in any action. 
necessarily private. . 

The exercise of the passive virtues holds, 

— the next place in the scale of 
onourable actions. To despise human ap- 
plause, and decline worldly honours when 
offered ; to be easy under unmerited op- 
probrium, as far as it does not affect our 
public usefulness ; meekly to endure in- 
sults; to be dispassionate with the furious, 
and gentle even when justly provoked ; in 
a word, to sustain the diversified ills of life 
with unrepining patience and cheerfulness ; 
these are virtues which, as they are the 
most difficult to acquire and sustain, the 
most friendly to our own and the peace of 
society, so they are the most honourable of 
all others. 

The value of these passive virtues is evi- 
dent, if we consider, that if they were uni- 
versally exemplified, mankind would be a 
society of friends, and the worst, and per- 
haps the greatest part, of human misery 
would have no existence. It is remarkable 
also, that these gentle virtues were more 
strikingly exemplified, and more strongly 
enjoined, by our blessed Saviour, than the 
more stern and active ones,—a sufficient 
proof of their superior excellency. It is 
true, our Lord displayed a courage always 
undaunted, and occasionally heroic; a 
firmness sometimes approaching to seve- 
rity, but ever dignified ; and an industry 
the most devoted and unwearied : yet still 
the most illustrious part of his character is 
to be looked for in his display of the 
softer virtues; these are always the most 
prominent feature in his conduct. And 
every truly great character must be formed 
after this perfeet model of true greatness, 

Direct efforts to benefit mankind are 
ever to be expected in a truly honourable 
character. Two particulars are here in- 
cluded: 1st, The incessant endeavour to 
improve our talents, or our means of doing 
good. Learning, strength of understand- 
ing, professional skill, wealth, and influence, 
are all susceptible of interminable improve- 
ment: and 2dly, The judicious and vigor- 
ous employment of these talents in di- 
minishing the misery, and augmenting the 
happiness, of mankind. 

at beneficence which ministers to the 
spiritual wants of our fellow-creatures, is 
certainly of the noblest order. Hence, the 
most honourable, because the most useful 
character on earth, is a pious, zealous, and 
talented minister of the gospel. We do 
not indeed grudge the immortal Howard 
the title of Philanthropist, which the whole 
world have agreed to’give him; but whe 
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would deny, that his great contemporary, 
the immortal Wesley, was a philanthropist 
of a much higher order. In purity and 
loftiness of principle, in self-denial, and in 
self-devotion to their respective depart- 
ments of beneficent activity, they are enti- 
tled to equal praise; but in the honour 
which results from the actual diffusion of 
benefits, and production of happiness, 
scarcely a comparison can be instituted. 
The difference in favour of the latter is as 
great as is the difference between blessings 
merely physical and temporal, and those 
which are moral and everlasting. Yet, 
after all, the true dignity of human actions 
consists not so much in the actual amount 
of good originated, as in the faithful and 
conscientious application of our talents and 
means, whatever they may be, to that de- 

artment of useful exertion which Provi- 

ence has assigned us. The former often 
depends greatly upon circumstances, and 
upon a superior agency; the Jatter can 
only result from rectitude of heart. 

Judicious industry, in an honest busi- 
ness, is honourable, because it is useful 
both to the individual himself and to 
society. Idleness-is invariably disgraceful ; 
for it is useless at the best. An industrious 
man, whose calling is honest, is a useful 
member of society, although it may be 
mean; but an idle man is a mere ex- 
crescence, as useless to society as a wen is to 
the animal system. 

We have already adverted to the erro- 
neous and monstrous judgment which the 
majority of mankind form of the true 
sources of honour. In proof of this I 
remark, that many value themselves, and 
are valued by others, for their wealth, style 
of living, the splendour of their furniture, 
dress, equipage, &c. Others scruple not to 
boast of their dexterity in the arts of seduc- 
tion, overreaching, and dishonest craft. 
Drunkards have been heard to refer to 
their feats of intoxication in a strain of self- 
satisfaction and boasting ; as if they thought 
it glorious to have drunk a large quantity of 
liquor without being choked. Swearers, 
too, have often been noticed to spout ferth 
their profaneness and blasphemy with an 
air of vanity and self-importance, as if they 
expected the world to applaud them for 
daring to insult the Almighty. 

But the strangest example of human 
degradation and stupidity on the subject of 
honour, is furnished by that class of men 
called duellists. These beings, too, emphati- 
cally style themselves men of honour. 
They are also, in general, educated and 
accomplished individuals ; and so, it seems, 
a man may be an accomplished villain, an 


educated fool, a polished barbarian. Now, 
when these men of honour receive an 
affront from one of their equals, instead of 
aspiring to the glory of “ passing by a 
transgression,” they know of no way of 
maintaining their honour, but by attempt- 
ing the life of him who has offended them, 
and, in so doing, risking their fown; and 
thus the intentional, and sometimes the 
actual commission of the.double crime of 
suicide and murder, is thought to wipe the 
blot from their character, and to entitle 
them to take their rank in society as MEN 
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Scepticat and infidel works bear the front 
of their father, the arch apostate, upon every 
page. Pride is conspicuous on their fore- 

ead, and throughout their countenance de- 
fiance lowers over the meek and lowly insti- 
tutes of the Lamb slain for the sins of men. 
Boldness and self-confidence march in their 
periods, replete with insinuations and as- 
sertions, which they ever and anon hurl at 
the foundation of the Christian’s hope, in 
order to undermine and batter down the 
strong tower—the name of the Lord—He 
who died for all men ; while reason and ar- 
gumentation, far in the back ground, seem 
pigmies, 

“ Unsafe within the wind of this commotion.” 
Yet many of these pretend to be founded 
upon the volume of inspiration, and to draw 
from this fountain, doctrines suited to the 
nature and fitness of things, and calculated 
to meet the unceasing wants of men, while, 
instead of this, they proclaim doctrines no 
where to be found in the word of God ;— 
doctrines calculated to subvert the sacred 
volume itself, and ‘every christian institute 
contained therein, and erect a pompous 
fabric, lofty and commanding, out of the 
dictates of men. Of these doctrines, a mi- 
nister of Christ once said, ‘ They are things 
which any man having common sense might 
say, but no man of common sense would 
say such things.” 

An affectation or deep learning, consum- 
mate wisdom, and great acuteness of re- 
search, pervades these works, while it is 
obvious to truly learned men, that they are 
throughout weak and unsatisfactory, and that 
the writers rather jump to conclusions than 
arrive at them by the straight path of argu- 
mentation. Yet, such is the depravity of 
the human heart, that thousands read with 
avidity these productions, and multitudes of 
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these believe them, without understanding 


the subjects on which they treat. “ The | 
| tittle shall in no wise pass from 


carnal mind is enmity against God : for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.”—Romans viii. 7. 

This ruling principle of the human heart, 
enmity against God, is no where more con- 
spicuously displayed than by the parties 
who delight in the reading of these works. 
For enmity against God leads to enmity 
against his pure and holy word; and as 
these works tend to lessen the purity of the 
divine word by explaining or sneering away 
its spirituality, so they thereby lower it down 
to the vitiated appetites of mankind. With 
all the semblance of wisdom, they teach 
men to pique themselves upon the elevated 
ground they have taken, (far above the vul- 
gar canting herd of praying Christians, ) which 
restores to them that dignity and conse- 
quence in creation, so genial to pride, and 
so remote from the hateful and demeaning 
doctrines of the fall, and aloof from the 
humiliating intervention of a Saviour. What 
a fool’s paradise is this! created to be blown 
away by the breath of affliction or the 
portals of eternity, which in a moment may 
appear, and ere long will appear, and open- 
ing realities to the soul, chase this transitory 
vision back to its original night ! 

To build is one thing; to pull down is 
another. A headstrong mob may demolish 
in a day the fabric which called forth the 
skill of the first architects, and cost the 
labour of a hundred men during a thousand 
days. Here we have the acts of men 
with men; but the acts of men op to 
the Infinite, have results widely different 
from these. Man may and does frequently 
demolish, according to his own view of 
things, the edifices which have been erected 
by Jehovah: but his edifices are instinct 
with life; and while men, however multitu- 
dinous and strong, triumph in the idea that 
they have achieved their demolition, they 
rise again, and stand up in their original 
strength, uninjured by the rude assault, and 
in their turn assail, appal, and overwhelm 
the adversaries. 

This is true to the very letter with the 
word of God: men may and often do tri- 
umph in the idea that they have utterly 
overturned this living word; whereas it is 
merely quiescent for a moment, for in an 
hour they think not of, it will arise, and ter- 
ribly appal their souls with the spectre of 
its resurrection. When, therefore, we deal 
with the living word, we deal with a 
reality, which, like the God who gave 
it, is unaltered and unalterable. Jesus said, 
“Think not that am come to destroy the law 
or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, 
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but to fulfil, For verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
e law, till 
all be fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven; but who- 
soever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. For I say unto you, That except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.”— 
Matt. v. 17 to 20. What madness then are 
sceptical and infidel writings! they will 
recoil upon and overwhelm the writers 
themselves, and that at no distant period 
from their production. 

It is true, this catastrophe is often veiled 
to us by the shades of death. David ex- 
claimed, “I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked: for there are no bands in their 
death; but their strength is firm. They 
are-not in trouble as other men; neither 
are they plagued like other men. There- 
fore pride compasseth them about as a 
chain.”— Psalm Ixxxiii. But he afterwards 
adds, “I went into the sanctuary of God ; 
then understood I their end. Surely Thou 
didst set them in slippery places: Thou 
castedst them down into destruction. How 
are they brought into desolation as in a 
moment! They are utterly consumed with 
terrors. Asa dream when one awaketh ; 
so, O Lord, when Thou awakest, Thou 
shalt despise their image.” 

What useful purpose then can the read- 
ing of such works as these subserve? Some 
will answer, ‘I love to know what can be 
said upon such a subject.” In the exercise 
of caution and circumspection, an inquiring 
mind may read them with such a view as 
this, and receive no harm; yea, warned by 
their arrogance, he may estimate a meek 
and quiet spirit at a higher price than he 
did before; but can this be imagined by the 
most sanguine liberal, to be the general result 
of sceptical and infidel reading? No! no! 
A man who constantly reads such works 
must himself be a sceptic or an infidel, 
whether he has discovered it or not. A 
man is often the last to discover his own 
errors ; such a reader may fancy, therefore, 
that all is well, while all who know him 
mourn his fall. Fuel added to a flame in- 


creases the intensity, until the heat melts 
down every fusible substance within its 
reach; and can a depraved heart escape 
the fusion, when daily exposed to such an 
ordeal? How many dip into these works, 
who are enticed forward, until the appetite 
is increased in the using, and they can 
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relish no other, but feast upon them to 
surfeiting and ruin! 

The besetting errors of the age in which 
we live, are scepticism and infidelity ; 
these arise out of what is termed, “the 
march of intellect.” Men are more gene- 
rally informed in this age, than in any 
other recorded in history, and, alas, more 

roud, more confident, and more resolute. 

minaries, wherein every species of in- 
struction are given, abound ; and learning 
is put upon the shortest route to eminence : 
hence we have numbers of eminently 
learned men, and multitudes of every 
grade, from these down to the A-B-C- 
darian. ‘The schoolmaster is abroad,” 
every youth may sip of the fountain, and 
numbers take copious draughts at his 
hands, of the bitter as well as the sweet 
waters ; for this fountain, by the inventions 
of men, contrary to the pure fountain of 
life, is so constructed, that it does at the 
same head send forth sweet waters and 
bitter. 

The same seminary sends out the Infidel 
and the Christian; the same bishop lays 
his hands upon the evangelical candidate 
for holy orders, and the sceptical can- 
didate, who merely professes what he does 
not really believe ; because each is quali- 
fied by the rules of the schools, having his 
due portion of human learning; the same 
church frequently contains a true minister 
of Christ, and a mere worldling priest, 
unequally yoked together in the same ser- 
vices, each reading the same form of 
devotion in the presence of the living God. 
Thus does the schoolmaster take the field, 
marshal his hosts, command the march of 
intellect, and make a forward movement, 
in complete armour, towards the enemy. 
But, alas, instead of a united onset upon 
the opposing army, his forces break into 
bands, headed by potent leaders, and each 
combats each with might and main; some 
having actually wheeled completely round, 
and joined the arch apostate against the 
Prince of Life. “When Greek meets 
Greek, then comes the tug of war.” Here 
then we have, marshalled in the field, 
Greek against Greek, headed on the one 
side by the prince of the power of the air, 
with all his subject hosts, and on the other 
by the Prince of Life, with the power of 
the Holy Spirit; ours, therefore, is the age 
when deeds of prowess must be done, or 
darkness will triumph, and the prince 
thereof reign without a rival over men. 

The battle is begun, shouts of victory 
already ascend from each of the contending 
hosts; for many a partial overthrow has 
taken place, and deeply is the field san- 


guined with the blood. of the slain. On 
which side do I mean to enlist? This is 
a question which every man ought to ask 
himself: and to this question it behoves 
every man to obtain a direct answer from 
his own soul. To write for scepticism or 
infidelity, is to fight for the prince of dark- 
ness : to pore over such writings, is to pay 
the warriors for their services in the field : 
with might or with money, to aid such a 
cause, is rebellion against the Prince of 
Life. Choose ye, therefore, life or death ; 
both are before you, and the Great Arbiter 
is at hand; a reward according to their 
works is with Him, and however quiescent 
He may be at the moment, He will arouse 
Himself to reward His faithful ones, and 
to deal out vengeance on the enemy. 
“Therefore take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and, having over- 
come all, to stand. Stand, therefore, hav- 
ing your loins girt’ about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness ; 
and your feet shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace; above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. And take the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God : praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints,” Eph, vi. 
(To be continued.) 


THE COVENTRY SOCIETY, FOR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 
(February 22d, 1830.) | 
In Feb. 1829, a public meeting was held 
in the County Hall, in this city, to petition 
parliament for the abolition of the Suttee ; 
at which the worshipful the Mayor pre- 
sided. The petitions, which were very nu- 
merously signed, were presented by one of 
the members for the city, and the highly 
respected Bishop of this diocese. Various 
petitions to parliament were presented 
during the last session, and, among them, 
three were from females, which were favour- 
ably received. A similar society has been 
formed in London and Birmingham. It 
would be gratifying to state, that every 
county in the United Kingdom possessed 

at least one such Institution. 

On this subject, and others of equal 
importance, and kindred connexion, several 
very interesting publications, namely, ‘ The 
Suttee’s Cry to Britain ;” “The Pilgrim’s 
Tax in India;” “Infanticide in India ;” 
“Tndia’s Cries to British Humanity,” &c. 
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under the patronage of this society, have 
been widely circulated. 

From India, daily defiled with innocent 
blood shed like water, intelligence of an 
interesting description is communicated, 
The following letter has been received by the 
Secretary, from the private Secretary of Lord 
W. Bentinck, dated Government-House, 
Calcutta, Dec. 22, 1828 :—“* I am directed 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to 
the Governor-General, dated the 7th of 
April last. His lordship desires me at the 
same time to present to you his best thanks 
for the copies of your pamphlets which 
accompanied it, and to assure you that the 
one on the Suttee question relates to a 
subject, which has engaged his particular 
attention.” The Missionaries in Calcutta, 
and its vicinity have petitioned the Gover- 
nor-General on the subject of the Suttee. 
It appears by a communication from Ben- 
gal, bearing date Feb. 17, 1829, that some 
prohibitory regulations have been actually 
issued. Letters from Serampore and Cal- 
cutta, in May and July last, do not mention 
this prohibition of Suttees; it appears, 
therefore, probable, that it is on a limited 
scale, as an experiment. This however is 
a, fact of great importance. The following 
notice, says a Missionary in India, in March, 
1829, appears daily in the papers :—‘ The 
Governor-General invites the communica- 
tion of all suggestions tending to promote 
any branch of national industry ; to improve 
the commercial intercourse by land or 
water ; to amend the defects in the existing 
establishments ; to encourage the diffusion 
of education and useful knowledge; and to 
advance the general prosperity and happi- 
ness of the British Empire in India.” 
Surely a brighter day has dawned in the 
East! let the friends of humanity and reli- 
gion improve it. 

Let the friends of humanity be deeply 
impressed with the nature and extent of 
human sacrifices in the East, and they will 
not relax in their efforts till these abomina- 
tions are “ buried midst the wreck of things 
that were.” Still sir or seven hundred 
females are annually burnt or buried alive 
in British India, besides what fall a sacri- 
fice to this horrid practice in the allied and 
independent states ; according to the phi- 
lanthropic Col. Walker, “ 3,000 infants are 
annually murdered in Western India ; 
thousands still perish in pilgrimages, allured 
to shrines of idolatry, (rendered more cele- 
brated by British connexion and support,) 
or are hurried down in a state of sickness 
and debility to the Ganges, and there cruelly 
murdered,—and yet no inquisition is made 
for their blood.” Why does Britain permit 


oe 


these atrocities? ‘‘ Blood has a voice to 
reach the skies.” It cries to the Senate of 
our land, “ Relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” The 
cry of mercy for India “has reached the 
British Isles, and reverberated from her 
shores :—it has sounded in the ears of her 
Legislature; it is heard in the midst of our 
City ; it is‘a loud and a bitter cry.” Let 
cities, towns, and villages, petition for the 
exertion of British humanity and justice, 
to abolish every species of human sacrifice 
in India; and when the public voice is 
temperately and reasonably expressed, we 
may rest assured that it will not be suffered 
to plead in vain. 


ADULTERATION OF BREAD. 


ALTHOUGH pure and nutritious bread is so 
necessary to health and life, there is no 
article more liable to sophistication. The 
a of mixing potatoes with the dough 

as been already noticed. Potato-starch is 
used for adulterating flour. Of this I have 
a positive proof, even in the present day. 
A few months since, an eminent flour-factor 
shewed me a powder which he said had 
been sent him as a substance which might 
be mixed with flour without discovery, and 
requested me to examine it, declaring his 
intention, at the same time, of publishing 
the transaction. Inspection alone was suf- 
ficient to convince me that the powder was 
potato-starch, and a few experiments soon 
decided the point. This fraud has no 
other bad effect than in lessening the quan- 
tity of nutritious matter which a given 
quantity of the bread should contain, 
beside the extortion of charging full price 
for an article of less value. Inspection by 
a high magnifier will detect potato-starch in 
flour, by its glistening granular appearance. 

We have heard of bones burned to 
whiteness, and ground to an impalpable 
powder, being used to adulterate thirds 
flour, which, being of a somewhat gritty 
nature, will disguise the grittiness which it 
is almost impossible to deprive bones of, 
be they ever so laboriously ground. This 
fraud is easily detected ; for if much dilute 
muriatic acid, that is, spirit of salt mixed 
with water, be poured on such flour, there 
will be an effervescence or boiling up ; and 
if the liquid be thrown on a filter of paper, 
the portion which runs through the paper 
will let fall a heavy white deposit, if pearl- 
ash be added. 

Chalk and whiting are also adulterations 
which, in small quantity, are often mixed 
with flour, and although such admixtures 
are not noxious to health directly, they are 
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injurious in many ways. They may be rea- 
dily detected by pouring on a large quan- 
tity of dilute sulphuric acid, that is, oil of 
vitriol mixed with six or seven times its 
weight of water; if an effervescence ensue, 
it is proof that there is adulteration ; and if 
after filtration, as before directed, the addi- 
tion of pearl-ash to the clear liquid produce 
no muddiness, or a very slight degree of it, 
the presumption is, that the adulteration 
was chalk or whiting. 

Alum is a well-known sophistication of 
bread, not used on account of its quantity, 
but to disguise a bad quality of flour; it is 
said to whiten ill-coloured flour, and to 
harden and whiten bread made from flour 
which has been malted. By some respect- 
able bakers it has formerly been used, and 
might still be used, if there were not a law 
against it, with perfect safety : in so small a 
quantity as half a pound of alum to one 
cwt. of flour, it could not be in the least 
degree injurious; for this would be but 
nine thirty-fifths of an ounce to the quartern 
loaf. When used in double this quantity, 
as it often is, it becomes discoverable to the 
taste when the bread grows stale. Be this 
as it may, we can easily detect alum in 
bread, for it is only in bread that it need be 
suspected, by pouring boiling water on it, 
letting it cool, pressing out the water, boil- 
ing it away to one-third, allowing it to cool, 
filtering it through paper, and adding to the 
clear liquor, some solution of muriate of 
lime. If a considerable muddiness now 
appear, it is proof of adulteration, and none 
other can well be suspected than alum. 
Muriate of lime can readily be prepared by 
pouring a little dilute muriatic acid on 
more chalk than it can dissolve, and after 
the effervescence ceases, filtering the liquor 
through paper. What passes through the 
filter is ready for use as a test. ; 

Salt, which in small quantity is abso- 
lutely necessary to the flavour of bread, is 
used by fraudulent persons as an adultera- 
tion ; for a large quantity of it added to 
dough imparts to it the quality of absorbing, 
concealing, and retaining a much greater 
a of water than it otherwise would. 

rea@ made from such dough will, on leav- 
ing the oven, come out much heavier than 
it ought, and the additional weight will be 
merely water. Fortunately the taste of such 
bread is a sufficient index to its bad quality ; 
it is rough in its grain, and has this remark- 
ble quality, that two adhering loaves will 
generally separate unevenly, one taking 
from the other more than its share,—Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. III.; 
being a Treatise on Domestic Economy, 


Vol. I. 


A SABBATH IN FRANCE, 


By the Rev. J. W. Morris, Author of the Memoirs 
Fuller.—(From Affection’s Offering, 
-) 


ARRIVING at a considerable town on the 
continent, in the middle of June, 1829, I 
was not a little surprised to find the super- 
stitious observances of former times still 
continued, but with an evident design to 
revive the interests of Catholicism, and 
support the declining power of the priests. 
The sabbath morning was fine, and great 
preparations were made for the celebration 
of one of the principal festivals, la fete de 
Dieu, in commemoration of the Ascen- 
sion. The French are not remarkable for 
cleanliness, as is well known : dirt of every 
description is thrown from the houses into 
the streets, where it is suffered to accumu- 
late till it becomes exceedingly offensive, 
being seldom removed more than once a 
week. This indecent and unhealthy prac- 
tice, however, is not peculiar to France ; it 
generally prevails in Catholic countries, as 
if it were the appropriate emblem of their 
religion. In Ireland, where French man- 
ners are unknown, the same disgusting cus~ 
tom is pursued, to an equal extent with our 
continental neighbours. 

On the morning of the day alluded to, 
la fete de Dieu, carts and scavengers were 
employed to clean the streets, under the 
superintendence of an officer of police, who 
required every housekeeper carefully to 
— the front of his dwelling as he di- 
rected. The principal streets through which 
a religious procession was to , were 
then lined with white linen, suspended 
from the fronts of the houses, and strewed 
with leaves of the fleur de lis. Temporary 
altars were erected at distant intervals, 
covered with white linen, and adorned with 
pictures, pots of flowers, large wax candles, 
and a crucifix. Green boughs were planted 
behind the altars in form of a crescent: in 
front a carpet was spread for the priests, 
who on their arrival consecrated the place 
with holy water, the swinging of empty 
censers, shedding a profusion of rose leaves, 
and performing other gesticular ceremonies. 

The procession commenced in the fore- 
noon, amidst the roar of cannon from 
the ramparts, and other military demonstra- 
tions. concourse of people was im- 
mense; the lower classes traversing the 
streets, and those of a higher grade witness- 
ing the fete from their windows. The pro- 
cession was lined on both sides with a long 
train of children, walking two abreast with 
an open mass-book in their hands, the boys 
wearing dark coats, the girls dressed in 
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white caps and neckerchiefs, and some of 
them covered with lace veils. Superinten- 
dents or teachers attended them, some in 
black, others in white flannel hoods and 
dresses, with beads and crucifixes suspended 
from their sides. The interior was formed 
of a long train of monks and priests in their 
respective vestments, alternately singing 
and being relieved by 
sic. In the centre was born the hoste, 
under a crimson canopy, supported by a 
number of ecclesiastics. 

The whole procession was headed by the 
military, many of whom appeared with 
arms in the centre, and brought up the rear 
with a flourish of drums and trumpets, 
On the approach of the hoste, the people 
bowed themselves, and continued in a bend- 
ing posture till it had by. For my 
own I was so stupified with amaze- 
ment, that I neglected to pay the accus- 
tomed a to the hoste, scarcely know- 
ing whether I was in Christendom, or on 
the plains of India, witnessing one of the 
fetes of Juggernaut. A police officer awoke 
me from my reverie, by putting forth his 
wand, and calling out, “ Otez votre cha- 

-” A Frenchman standing near and 
observing it, shrugged up his shoulders, and 
laughed at the officiousness of the police. 
I ge my hat, and walked on. 

le generally, all aps but 

ceremony as a mere farce, or sort of religi- 
ous entertainment, and would have laughed 
the priests out of countenance, had it not 
been for the presence of the military, which 
formed by far the most imposing part of the 
le. There was no zeal, no fervour, 

no enthusiasm of any kind ; nothing could 
be more formal and monotonous. Nearly 
all the figures in the scene exhibited a cha- 
racter, phrenological and physiognomical, 
of impenetrable dulness and stupidity, of 
heads without brains, and countenances 
without the slightest degree of animation. 
Meanwhile the streets were full of tamultu- 
ous noise, laughing, talking, trifling, till the 
procession moved on to the great church, 
where mass was performed, and hundreds 
rushed for admission. This done, the rest 
of the day is devoted to gaiety and dissipa- 
tion, and the sabbath becomes the vainest 
part of the week. Trade is carried on, 
with windows and doors partially closed, 
mechanics follow their employments, car- 
riers deliver from the country, taverns 
and tea ens are crowded with visitors, 
theatres conclude the profanations of 

A most unaccountable mixture of levity and 
devotion itself, such as is unknown 
136.—VOL. x11. 


in Protestant states, except among a certain 
class of church-going people, who visit the 
temple as a sort of apology for the excesses 
= intend to commit, and so contrive to 

e what they call their peace with God. 
Catholic worship begins here as early as 
five o’clock in the morning, when the cha~ 
pels are thronged by the lower class, and 
even milk-women may be seen entering the 
sanctuary with their pails, preferring rather 
to attend public prayer in the midst of their 
business, than wholly to omit the devotions 
of the day. Yet as polly 
descend the of the porch, are 
met by fiddlers songsters, and 
find no difficulty in immediately joining in 
the mirth and revelry. Such is modern 
France, and such the farcical religion which 
Catholicism has produced. 

Yet with all this strange composition of 
character, there is a species of public morals 
in which the Catholics of France appear to 
excel. They are vain ahd frivolous, guilty 
of frauds and readily 
disregard the hospitality due to strangers, 
and have, no acct, Deir share of other 
vices; but public crimes and brutal out- 
rage are seldom heard of. More of these 
are brought to light in one week at Bow. 
street, than are known in any town of 
France for a whole year, the capital alone 
excepted. The streets here are generally 
still and quiet at ten o’clock, and people 
retire to rest without any anxiety about 
doors and windows ; the outer ae 
slightly fastened, and the u windows 
ae lett wide open, with bed-clothes and 
other articles hanging into the street ; yet 
such is the general security and 
that no danger. is apprehended, and no 
violence committed. 

In Alfred’s reign, the glory of the British 
annals, it is said, that a person might tra- 
vel with untold gold in his possession; but 
such times have scarcely been heard of 
since in En . Yet in that part of 
France which I have visited, a similar state 
of things still exists, in spite of all the 
meaner vices. If you visit a retail 
money may be seen lying about in heaps, 
and Seanplately within reach, yet there is 
not the least apprehension of danger. Wo- 
men come from market with half a peck 
of loose copper money in a skep or opeh 
basket, slung at their backs, nei- 
ther by the eye nor the hand of the owner; 
yet they walk about at their ease, amidst 
— of people, without fear of sustaining 
any 

Such facts strange things in fa- 
vour of Catholic France, and the. facts 
themselves are indisputable, Some of the 
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resident English consider this state of gene- 
ral security as arising from the extraordinary 
vigilance of the police: the supposition 
however, is perfectly ridiculous, unless the 
police were omnipresent, or every market 
woman had an officer constantly at her 
elbow. Besides, there are no watchmen in 
the town where this state of things exists, 
and none wanted, though the population is 
upwards of twenty thousand. To impute 
it to the superior moral influence of Catho- 
licism, is saying too much ; and to pretend 
that it arises from the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the French character, is saying no- 
thing at all. Human depravity sometimes 
takes a different course, and runs in various 
directions ; in some places it is a course 
of outrageous profligacy and open impiety ; 
in others of gross superstition and sensuality; 
but the subject would require a philosophi- 
cal essay for its discussion. 

One cannot, however, think of Protestant 
England being surpassed in any of the 
social virtues by Catholic France, without 
feelings of shame and regret, considering 
how highly the former is indulged with 
religious advantages, and how low the 
other is sunk by a degrading superstition, 
which seems to have extinguished all the 
finer sensibilities, and planted in their stead 
a chivalrous sort of honour, to guard the 
common rights of society. What English- 
men owe to their country cannot easily be 
estimated, without making an actual com- 

ison; and what honours are due to 
Christianity, where its influence is really 
felt, can never be fully ascertained ; it is 
hers to diffuse universal happiness and 
peace, to bless all nations, and make Jeru- 
salem a praise in the earth. 

‘THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
“ Prayer is a winged messenger to heaven,” 


Turret is no duty so imperative, and none 
so generally neglected, as prayer, Whilst 
we readily acknowledge that not only our 
comforts and conveniences, but our very 
existence, is continued to us solely through 
the mercy of that divine Being to whom 
praise is due, how seldom do we acquit our- 


-selves of this obligation,—how languidly do 


we embrace the lofty privileges it confers! 
Though without the medium of prayer, and 
the mercy of Omnipotence, the frailty of 
man would sink in every hour of danger, 
affliction, and trouble,—how rarely do we, 
except when Almighty wrath in mercy 
awakens us, call upon Him in whom our 
souls may trust, and who will save us with 
the everlasting strength of His right arm. 
‘What ingratitude—what madness is this ! 


One mercy, vouchsafed to man by his God, 
through the intercession of the Redeemer, 
is sufficient to be the theme of constant 

raise on earth, and of endless gratitude 

reafter. But it is not for one mercy 
that we are called upon to render thanks- 
giving to whom thanksgiving is due. We 
are every moment the creatures of mercy : 
in sickness or health ; in adversity or pros- 
perity 5 in youth or age; in life or death. 

very hour of man’s life, and every possible 
condition and situation in which he may be 
placed, are fraught with dangers innumer- 
able, and insurmountable by human strength. 
And is it not a privilege peculiarly suited to 
the lofty aspirations of an immortal soul, to 
approach the throne of Him who sitteth 
above the world, and to enter more imme- 
diately into His presence, who will, in every 
time of need, bare His arm in our defence! 

Cold must those hearts be—cold to their 
God, their country, and their kind—which 
burn not, nor feel a super-human peace 
within them, whilst prayer is publicly offer- 
ing, and the song of praise ascending to the 
gates of heaven. At such an hour, man 
below is engaged in the same employment 
as the angels above. ‘“ Every christian soul 
is not a seraph;” yet, though the eternal 
thunderings of praise, and the cherubic 
voices, like mighty waters, cannot be heard 
in the church below, they make glad the 
city of our God. But there is one grateful, 
one overwhelming thought, sufficient of itself 
to make the public worship of the Deity a 
heaven below,—and that should engage 
every heart to join with fervid piety in its 
services; this thought is,—that whilst we 
are offering up our petitions and thanks- 
givings in the visible church on earth, at 
that same hour all Christians are similarly 
engaged, and the prayers of an assembled 
world are rising like grateful incense to 
“our Father which is in heaven.” And 
may we not add, that God descends into 
our sanctuary with His holy angels; there 
again, as once in Eden, “ Angels dwell, and 
God himself, with man.” 

Lonpow. 


FRAGMENT ON PAPAL CONFESSION, 


In many of the Continent, eqetaly 
in Italy, the confessionals in the churches 
leave the priest visible to those who pass. 
This is to prevent suspicion of immodesty, 
while the person who is ——— is shut 
up in a box, having only a Square 
hole in one side. 

In Ireland they are not content with 
double boxes, in which the priest and the 
penitent are shut up, having a slide to open 
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between them, but the priests have made a 
practice of hearing confessions in private 
rooms, and generally at their own lodgings. 
This would not be endured in Italy, though 
each family there are priest-ridden by one 
of the innumerable orders of friars and 
monks, who is privileged as an inmate. 
There is no charge meant here against the 
chastity of the Irish priesthood, for if they 
were not very chaste, their opportunities 
would render their whole communion de- 

raved; but it isa situation in which no 
Pir penitent, of from 15 to 40, and bloom. 
ing young priest, should be placed. 

After mass the priests’ houses are crowded 
with young females, to pour their sorrows 
into his compassionate bosom. No Dr. 
Dryasdust, emaciated by fasting, but a 
ruddy, red-cheeked, plump, smiling young 
fellow, with all the advantages of nature, 
sanctioned by that deocracy assumed by 
the human-spiritual authority of the charch 
of Rome; and there is such a horror of 
the sacrilege of casting an imputation on 
the priest’s character, that the female must 
be a heroine, as well as a real penitent, 
who would tell tales, as the universal voice 
of condemnation and double infamy would 
consign her to destruction. H. 


THOUGHTS ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


As there is no subject more amusing or 
instructive than the study of the works of 
God, so no part of those works is more 
worthy of our attention than animal struc- 
ture, or the science of comparative anatomy. 
This, though usually confined to the pre- 
cincts of the dissecting-room, is still com- 
prehensible, and forms a delightful object 
of contemplation to the reflecting mind. 


In consequence of the importance of this 


science, as well as its intrinsic peculiarities, 
1 have selected the following out of many 
instances of singular construction in animals 
to fit them for the stations in which they are 
placed, and the various circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. 

Ruminating Animals.—It is a peculiarity 
of such of this kind as feed on pulse, or 
other hard ‘substances, that the articulation 
of the jaw is lined with a very thick and 
elastic cartilage, which prevents the jar that 
would be otherwise occasioned to the brain 
in breaking their food. 

In examining the stomachs of ruminating 
animals, we find them each to possess a 

liar»structure. The first and second 
are reduplicated, and the folds furnished 
with strong ligamentous fibrous edges, which 
probably, by the action of contraction and 


expansion, produce a powerful concussion, 


thus ing the matted icles of the 
The of these 
two first stomachs are rough, and armed 
with small fibrous papille of different de- 
grees of fineness. ese serve to break the 
mass; and a slight degree of incipient fer- 
mentation may be produced by the agency 
of the gastric juice, which is poured into 
them from their peculiar gastric glands. 

The third stomach is not furnished with 
such strong fibrous folds, but its coats are 
formed into cells like a honey-comb. Into 
this the food returns after the process of 
rumination. Then digestion is continued ; 
and the food, having been comminuted by 
rumination, is fitted for the action of these 
fibrous cells, which, from their form, are 
adapted to macerate, separate, and concoct 
the pulpy substance. Muscular action, 
upon such forms of surface, would produce 
every variety of shape fitted to divide a 
pulp, and separate it into the most minute 

icles. e gastric juice in this stomach 
is probably of a more solvent and fermenta- 
tive quality, and fits the food for its passage 
into the fourth stomach. In this last, diges- 
tion is completed, and absorption of the 
nutritious particles takes place. From hence 
the residuum passes into the bowels, when 
the lacteals and other vessels perform their 
destined offices; but owing to the nature 
of the food, its quantity, with the difficulties 
of assimilation, and the tedious nature of 
the process, the length and size of the intes- 
tines are proportionably greater than in 
carnivorous animals. 

As this class of animals have no incisores 
in the upper jaw, a curious contrivance is 
substituted in its place. The tongue is so 
constructed as to twist round the grass on 
which they feed, and thus tear it off from 
the roots. They are seldom found to pull 
up the root, which, from its strong and 
fibrous character, takes a firm hold on the 
soil. It is also a singular circumstance, 
that the tongue, on its upper surface, 
even to the point, is oman with a rough 
and prickly cuticle, the hard papille or 
prickles of which tend from the point to the 
root. As most grass is in a degree rough 
on its outer surface, the skin of the tongue 
appears intended to resist this, and thus 
come in aid of the muscular action that 
twists the blade. : 

Colour of the Coverings of animals.—This 
is a very curious circumstance, and em= 
braces many particulars worthy of observa- 
tion in the locality and habits of the various 
tribes. It may be generally remarked, that 
animals of slow motion or fearful temper, 
or such as are beset. by numerous enemies, 
have the colour of their hair, fur, or skin, 
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suited to the place of their abode. Of this, 
the hair of the polar regions is a remarkable 
example, which becomes first grey, and 
then white, as the winter advances; as also 
does the dog from the Mackenzie river. 
The chameleon, which is an animal of slow 
motion, assumes the colour of the surface 
on which it rests. This is effected by the 
texture of the skin resembling shagreen, 
the slight asperities of which, by their smooth 
surfaces, ies the rays of light proceeding 
from the substance on which it is placed. 
It seems probable that the whole of the 
lizard tribe this faculty in a degree. 
T have seen the water-newt, when disturbed, 
draw its legs under it, straighten its body, 
depress its head, and, assuming the colour 
of the ground, appear like a dry stick. The 
crocodile when watching for its prey, crouch- 
ed in the dank mud of the river’s bank, 
appears, from his dark and motionless form, 
ike an inanimate log. 

The inquiry might doubtless be pursued 
much further, we should find that in 
this respect nature has adapted the colour 
of every animal to its locality and habits. 
It may, however, be observed generally, 
that such individuals as have the quickest 
motion, as birds and winged insects, are 
adorned with every variety of colour, their 
facility of escape precluding danger. 

The Bones of birds.—The bones of birds 
are not:only thinner, and consequently 
lighter, than those of quadrupeds, but the 
internal hollow is constituted of a cellular 
substance ; which, independent of marrow, 
is divided into air-cells, which renders the 
body specifically lighter, while probably the 
poe sy rarefying this air, adds to their 
buoyancy. 

Digestion in dogs.—The powers of di- 
ion in dogs, in consequence of their 
ing much on bones, proves the gastric 

juice must be of a very solvent, and pro- 
bably even corrosive, at least of very highly 
fermentative, quality. The action of this on 
the coats of the stomach, occasions the ani- 
mal to suffer frequent hunger, as also to 
require water in considerable quantity to 
weaken its strength. It appears probable 
that this fact may serve in some degree as 
a clue to the of canine madness, a 
subject which must be ever deeply interest- 
ing to the public. 

The gastric juice, like all other secretions 
of the animal body, is naturally exalted by 
heat, and its acrimony considerably in- 
creased, Now it has been long established 
as a fact, that dogs, even in the hottest 
weather, never ire except in the tongue; 
and a recent tea’ Lanes having 
taken much pains to investigate the fact, bas 


founded upon it a mode of treatment for 
hydrophobia, of which phlebotomy and sali- 
vation form the basis. This has been suc- 
cessful in some instances, and it is to be 
fervently hoped it will be more closely in- 
vestigated. 

What I would further observe is, that 
though this saliva, which flows from the 
tongue, may be beneficial to the animal in 
a healthy state, yet when there is a degree 
of fever in very hot weather, it may pro- 
bably be in an acrid state, and thus be 

inful to the animal, occasioning rabies. 

is acrid saliva, conveyed into the human 
system by a bite, would inoculate it with 
the same disease. I am not certain whe- 
ther graminivorous animals are naturally 
subject to rabies, but I should think not, as 
their gastric juice, being fitted for the solu- 
tion of vegetable matter, cannot be neces- 
sarily of so solvent a quality as that of 
dogs, &c, and therefore not so liable to 
become acrid. 

E.G. B—. 


ON THE HORIZONTAL APPEARANCE OF THE 
SUN AND MOON. 


Tue cause of the sun and moon appearing 
larger when near the horizon than when 
they are considerably elevated above it, 
has engaged the attention of several emi- 
nent men, who have endeavoured to inves- 
tigate it, 

Albazen, a writer on optics, supposed 
that it was caused by the 
ing the heavens. as a flat surface; whence 
would arise the imagination of a different 
distance under the same angle; and there- 
fore the luminaries would appear larger 
when near the horizon, because we then 
imagine them to be at the greatest distance. 

Other writers, (see the Imperial Ency- 
clopedia, art. Astronomy, part i. sect. 12.) 
attempt to explain the cause of our imagin- 
ing a different distance under the same 
angle, from the great number of objects on 
the surface of the earth, interposed between 
the eye and the horizon, which make us 
think those parts of the sky near the hori- 
zon to be the most remote, and hence the 
sun and moon will then appear larger. 
These opinions, as the writer of the above- 
named work remarks, are hardly tenable, 
since the sun and moon often change their 
magnitude very suddenly when near the 
horizon. 

I think the following observations will, 
at least, prove the cause of this phenomena 
to be —— — Take a bit of 
paper, prick a through it with a 
pin, and when the sun appears very large, 
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on holding the small hole to your eye, and 
observing the sun through it, it will appear 
no larger than it does when it is in the 
meridian ; if you do the same when it is 
in the meridian, its magnitude will then 
appear unaltered. Ihave made the expe- 
riment many times, both with the sun and 
moon, when they appeared very large, and 
they were immediately reduced to their 
natural size, on the application of the paper. 

Probably most persons will agree with 
me in thinking, that refraction is the cause 
of this alteration; though it may be very 
difficult to find out in what way it is done. 
We know that the air is much denser in 
the direction of the horizon than higher up, 
and is frequently loaded with aqueous par- 
ticles, which, about the horizon, would ren- 
der it more refractive than at greater ele- 
vations: and because these particles lie 
near the surface of the earth, the eye sees 
through a greater quantity of the impreg- 
nated air in the direction of the horizon, 
than it does at greater altitudes. Hence 
these luminaries appear magnified, some- 
what after the manner of their being seen 
through a convex lens; and they have the 
appearance as if seen through a medium of 
the kind before-mentioned, and of a less 
transparent nature than pure air; because 
they appear dimmer there than at other 
places. Tuomas Cooxe. 

‘Draycott, near Derby. 


ECCENTRICITY NO PROOF OF GENIUS. 


Tuovucn many of the most eminent indi- 
viduals whose genius has been abundantly 
exhibited in their productions, whether in 
the fields of literature or science, have exhi- 
bited considerable eccentricity, yet this pro- 
pensity is not, as many imagine, any proof 
of the possession of genius. The existence 
of pre-eminent talents in any branch of 
study, and the rapid acquisition of princi- 
ples, together with the new and interesting 
discoveries that result from reflection, on an 
induction from them, is so superior to the 
common range of human intellect, as to 
lead us to expect something extraordinary, 
either in the manners or appearance of the 
individual ; and these peculiarities, which 
often really exist, are considered as eccen- 
tricity, and are by many ascribed, though 
falsely, to the presence of genius, of which 
they are concluded to be a demonstrative 


roof. 

Genius’ may be defined to be a superior 
mental aptitude to comprehend the princi- 
ples of any art or science with facility 


and ‘correctness, and to apply them, 
by the immediate operation of “meatal 


association, to existing circumstances. 
Hence will result mew discoveries and 
ingenious deductions. Thus genius is 
not only a quality, but a habit of the 
mind, absorbing all its active faculties 
in the favourite subjects, and raising the 
mental powers above the consideration of 
common and insignificant occurrences, so 
that the individual becomes intensely studi- 
ous and thoughtful, and often totally ab- 
stracted from the consciousness of surround- 
ing objects, 

This abstraction, which sometimes occa- 
sions ludicrous contortions, though often 
mistaken for eccentricity, is merely a natu. 
ral effect of this habit of the mind, and 
totally beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual ; and is one, however singular such 
conduct may appear to the thoughtless and 
inconsiderate, which the sensible will as- 
cribe to its real cause. 

Eccentricity, either of manner or appear- 
ance, is the result generally of bodily habit ; 
and though thus intimately associated with 
the manners of the man, yet it is not the 
effect of thought or reflection, and is under 
the command of the reason, if properly 
exerted for its suppression. It is sometimes 
assumed either in order to excite attention, 
or to cover the real character from imper- 
tinent investigation, and the same indi- 
vidual is a totally different person in a 
mixed company and in the retirement of 
his closet. Eccentricity often consists ra- 
ther in words than action, and is marked 
by sallies either of wit or whim. In this 
case it is employed to relieve the mind 
from the tedium of study, and relax it from 
that tension which results from the abstruse 
operations of profound speculation, 

There is scarcely an individual of supe- 
rior genius, but, either from habit or design, 
has contracted some degree of eccentricity, 
either in speech, manners, or appearance ; 
yet as these peculiarities are observed in 
thousands who have never exhibited any 
evidences of genius, we cannot conclude 
that they furnish any proof of that, without 
which it can exist; nor, on the contrary, can 
we determine, that bodily habits and peeu- 
liarities, under the control of the will, are 
a priori proofs that real genius exists in the 


individual. E. G. B, 
HUGGATE DYKES, NEAR POCKLINGTON, 
YORKSHIRE, 


Tue word dyke is of Scottish origin, and 
signifies “a wall, a ditch,” &c. Here it is 
used in the latter sense. It has the same 

lication that the Latin word vallum has, 


is regulated by the context. 


age 
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The dykes at Huggate, to which Hinder- 
well, in his History of Scarborough, alludes, 
were brought into notice by the late Lord 
Burlington, some years ago. His lordship 
got a plan of them engraven, and some 
copies of them thrown off, but one of them 
I have not been able to procure. Neither 
do I know his lordship’s opinion ‘of their 
design or use. It ba from the con- 
nexion in which Hinderwell refers to them, 
that he thought they were a species of 
Roman Road. But this opinion will be 
shewn to be erroneous. 

These dykes lie nearly south-west and 
north-east. At the east end they are seven 
in number; but two merging into one 
about the middle, there are but six at the 
westend. They are 520 yards in length, 88 
yards at their greatest width, and 68 yards 
at the least. In some places they are 7 or 
8 feet deep, but must originally have been 
above 12 feet, for the plough and the spade 
have, in many places, considerably dimin- 
ished their height. 

They are situated upon a neck of land, 
which separates two deep dales. At the 
east end they are approached by a single 
road from the direction of Driffield, which 

robably connected with the Roman road 
Sinus Salutaris, i.e. Bridlington Bay, 
to York. At the west end three roads 
branch out from them: one near the sum- 
mit, another about the middle way, and a 
third along the bottom of a deep dale. 
Of the use of these three roads, conjecture 
is in favour of their having been for a re- 
treating army, to baffle the intentions of a 
pursuing enemy. This will sanction the 
“pinion of these dykes having been military 
encampments. 

General Roy describes a species of 
earthen camp, used by the Romans for 
temporary purposes. And Dr. Henry, in 
his History of Great Britain, mentions a 
similar encampment on the south side of 
the Wall of Agricola, which was used by 
the Anglo-Romans to defend themselves 
from the excursions of the Scots and Picts, 
after the Roman armies were withdrawn 
from the island. As the Anglo-Romans 
retreated southward to the higher grounds, 
the probability is, that the dykes at Huggate 
were an encampment which they formed 
upon a Roman trackway, which had been 
originally made by the ancient Britons, and 
which they would use in their march south- 
ward. They would also use the tumuli for 
watch stations by their out-posts ; and when 
the Scots and Picts approached, even at a 
distance, those who were encamped would 
have sufficient time to make their ereunt 
by the three roads at the west end, and 


elude their pursuers. Or they might divide, 
and escape a general attack upon their 
whole body. 

The number of military tumuli! to the 
south of the dykes, is in favour of their 
having been military encampments; for the 
tumuli are general indications of some sta- 
tions or encampments being at no great 
distance. The dykes are also much cal- 
culated to impede the march of an enemy, 
either from the north or south, as a small 
army in these entrenchments could easily 
Oppose a very superior force, and drive it 
into some of the neighbouring deep dales, 
where it would be at the mercy of its assail- 
ants. Allowing that the celebrated Delgovi- 
tia, which was a Roman station, was either 
at Londsborough or its neighbourhood, and 
that the Anglo-Romans knew of it, yet 
the higher wolds would be much preferable 
for their purpose. For the neighbourhood 
of Londsborough being much lower, it is 
unfit for a good exploratory station. 

Viewing then these dykes as the remains 
of a military encampment, they differ from 
the Danish camp, which was circular; from 
the Anglo-Saxon, which was semicircular ; 
and from the Roman, which was oblong, 
and divided into compartments: the induc- 
tive conclusions are in favour of their having 
been “an Anglo-Roman encampment.” 

Huggate, in. 23, 1830 T. R. 


POETKD. 


WINTER.’ 


Now surly Winter rules the infant year, 

Far in the north 1 heard him loudly knock 

Upon the entrance of a cavern drear, 

Until his trusty messengers awoke. ~ 

Then to the various storms he roughly spoke, 
Bidding them spread dire desolation wide ; 

Like mighty giants, when their chains are broke, 
They leave, and o’er the earth triumphant ride. 


_—— are the flowers that bloomed in beauty’s 
pride? 

Where‘are the birds that erst did sweetly sing ? 
The hoar-frost came, those sickened and they died, 
These on the cold spray sit with shivering wing. 
No more their notes are heard, ’till virgin spring 
Bids vegetation live on fields and trees ; 

Then shall the woods again with music ring, 

And fragrance come with every passing breeze, 


No longer now are heard the humming bees, 
In their dark wary cells they still remain 5 

Yet on their Summer’s store they live at ease, 
For they foresaw dread Winter’s barren reign. 
Why could not thoughtless men such hints o 
And of their labour’s produce take more care? 
Then might they keep their huts in snow or rain, 
Nor brave such storms to gain their wanted fare. 


Cold blinding snow-flakes hurry through the air, 
The crystal spears hang from the cottage eaves, 
The stately swan, proud of her plumage fair, 

No longer on the lake her bosom laves,— 

Each water-fowl the wondrous change perceives; 
In search of warmer springs away some fly, 

The ery 2d heron stalks about and grieves, 

For safe beneath the ice the fishes lie. 
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Cloud follows cloud athwart the gloomy sky,— | 
The distant sun is rarely to be seen,— 
Loud how! the angry winds as they pass by, 
While- starving rustics round the hearth convene, 
Within yon lordly hall, how changed the scene ; 
Momus with many a giddy friend is there, 
Behold the fair ones move in dresses sheen, 
Bedecked with many a gem both rich and rare. 
Nor cold nor hunger falls unto their share,— 
Fortune propitious smiles throughout the year ; 
Would they bat seek the lowly cottage, where 
Want’s thousand ills in various forms appear. 
= can spare, might many a sad heart 
cheer, 

And lighten misery's burden to the poor; 
Might Winter rob of half his terrors drear, 
And heaven’s reward for charity procure, 

M. A.C, 


SPRING. 


CuEeErrut Spring, I gladly greet thee, 

Love and joy are in thy train; 

From my cot I come to meet thee, 

In the wood, or on the plain. 

That with music wild resounding, 

*Mong the tender-foliaged trees ; 

This with various flowers abounding, 

Richly scents the passing breeze. 

High in air the lark is soaring, 

Him I hear, but cannot see ; 

Say, sweet Spring, is he imploring 

The most gentle mate from thee? 

Lovely minstrel! while thou’rt singing 

Where the clouds appear to rest, 

Here below the grass is springing, 

Which may hide thy lowly nest. 

Now the mid-day sun is glancing, 

Morning’s mists have pass’d away, 

Countless insects quick are dancing 

In the warm and = ray. 

See the lambkins lig!.tly bounding 

O’er the mead with playful feet ; 

List the bee his bugle sounding, 

Flitting o'er the blossoms sweet. 

Stately steps the}farmer, throwing 

On the earth his golden grain, 

Soon he hopes to see it growing, 

Thick and strong upon the plain. 

What were life, if hope were missing ? 

Few its pleasures, short its joys, 

For that great celestial blessing 

Always cheers, but never Cloys. 

Dark as starless nights in Winter, 
. Dark as chaos e’er could be, 

Were our minds, did hope not enter 

In, and light futurity, 


Watch the angler, swiftly going 
To the gently-ruffied brook ; 
Mark how skilfully he’s throwing 
In the well-disguised hook. 
Soon the finny tribe perceive it, 
Sadden springs the speckled trout, 
It is caught, (would you believe it ?) 
Pleas'd he drags the sufferer out. 
Boast not man thy sense of feeling, 
Tell not of thy heart humane, 
That base deed this truth revealing— 
Thou canst ——- give pain. 
Man, thou head o the creation, 
Mild to all should be thy sway, 
Spring beholding thy vocation, 
Blushing, vanishes away. 

M.A.C.. 


“THIS IS NOT THY REST.” 


Ox remember “ this is not thy rest,”’ 
Though lovely and bright it may seem ; 
oO hope not while here to be blest, 

It is but a fancifal dream, 

Though the morning of life may be bal 
Yet the shadows ef evening too soon w 


and clear, 
appear. 


Oh remember “ this is not thy rest,” 

As thoughtless thou hastest along ; 

Though the world in bright colours be drest, 

"Tis all as the syren's sweet song, 

Whose soul-thrilling harmony tempts thee to roam 
Far, far from thy country, thy kindred, thy home. 


Ob remember “this is not thy rest,” 

When sorrows and troubles appear ; 

If affliction shouldenter thy breast, 

And all appear hopeless and drear ; 

Yet, remember this world and its trials will cease, 
And thou shalt repose thee for ever in peace. 


Then turn thee from earth unto heaven, 

Where joys will be lasting and pure, 

There nought but true bliss will be given, 

And that which shall ever endure ; 

There we shall as stars in the firmament shine, 
All glory, and rapture, eternal,divine. R. M.D. 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF B.W. B. 


* “Sigh not, ye winds, as passing o’er 
The chambers of the dead ye fly; 
Weep not, ye dews, for these no more 
Shall ever weep, shall ever sigh.’ 
Mrs, Hunter. 


Sweet infant, like a vision 
His days have pass’d away ; 
How bright was the transition, 
When from his tender clay, 
The spirit softly driven, 
As waking from a dream, 
On seraph’s pinions wing’d to heaven, 
Weep not for him. 


Too delicate a flower, 
For earth’s dull atmosphere ; 
The zephyrs in the bower, 
For him were too severe, 
Now mov’d to paradise, 
For ever on him beam 
Suns which ne’er set, and cloudless skies, 
Weep not for him. 


No more a child of sorrow, 
Entail’d on human life ; 
For him brings not to-morrow 
Affiiction, guilt, and strife; 
His little griefs are past, 
His eye, tears cannot dim, 
His Eden shall for ever last, 
Weep not for him. 


I = would have press’d him, | 
‘0 this too feeling heart ; 
And rapturously caress’d him 
But better thus to part; 
The cup of life below 
** But sparkles near the brim,” 
He ne’er shall taste its dregs of wo, 
_. _ Weep not for him. 
Grimsby. Ann WEBSTER. 


SONNET ON THE DEATH OF R. M. 
(Who died March 5, 1829.) 
“ Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb, 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes.” 
T. Moore, 

Farr as the rose-bud blushing in the bower, 
So beautiful his infant charms were seen ; 
While kindred branches screen’d the tender flower 
From blanching winds ;—and fortune’s fickle queen 
Smil'd on his cradle,—childbood’s bright serene 
Unclonded pass’d,—youth never promis’d more, 
Too eagerly he sought the sacred prize 
Of knowledge, hidden in the page of lore. 
Life’s fairest visions pass’d before his eyes ; 
But, veil’d in gloom, an herald from the skies 
Shook his dark wings around him, fatal hour! 
Death’s mildew dropp’d, corroded the heart’s core, 
‘The victim fell, demanded by that Power, 
Who gave,—who took,—but will again restore. 


Grimsby. Ann 
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Review.—The Ecclesiastical Polity of 


Richard Hooker, with his Life, by 
Izaak Walton ; and Strype’s Inte 
lations, Sc. Sc. By Benjamin ie. 
bury. In 3 vols. 8vo. 534, 568, 

ul, London. 
1830. 


535. Holdsworth and 
Tr is somewhat remarkable, that nearly all 
the leading sects into which the Christian 
world is divided have their ive 
champions, to whom they look up in times 
of danger, and under whose egis they hope 
to find protection. The Calvinists have 
their Edwards, the Quakers their Barclay, 
the Wesleyan Methodists their Fletcher, 
the Papists their Bellarmine, and the Epis- 
copalians their Hooker. All of these are 
master spirits, and, in their respective 
spheres of action, are highly deserving the 

fame they have acquired. ~ 
Hooker was not more remarkable for 
his piety and learning, than unfortunate in 
his matrimonial connexion and domestic 
concerns. At an early age he was entrap- 
ped into an unhappy marriage with a 
woman who brought him neither beauty 
nor portion ; and what was still worse, she 
was silly and clownish in her manners, and 
an exact counterpart of Xantippe in her 
temper, By this disastrous step, he lost 
his fellowship at college, and was obliged 
to quit the university before he had obtained 
any preferment. In 1584 he was, however, 
resented with the rectory of Drayton 
uchamp, in Buckinghamshire, where he 
spent several years in matrimonial misery. 
one occasion, while in this place, he 
was visited by his friend and pupil Mr. 
Sandys, in company with a nephew of 
Archbishop Cranmer. On reaching his 
habitation, they learnt that he was in the 
field ; and here they found him tending a 
small flock of sheep during the absence of 
the servant, who had been called away on 
some domestic business. Released from 
this task, he conducted them to his house, 
where they had the mortification of wit- 
nessing the churlishness of his wife, who 
took every opportunity of patting his 
tience on the rack, and of provoking 
im by her capricious and vexatious beha- 
viour, Sympathizing with their valuable 
friend, they took occasion, prior to their 
departure, to express their surprise, that he 
could bear, with so much fortitude, the 
continued insults to which he was exposed. 
To this Mr. Hooker replied —“ My dear 
George, if saints have usually a double 
share of misery in this life, I, who am no 
saint, ought not to repine at what my wise 
Creator hath appointed for me, but labour 


(as indeed I do) to submit my will to his, 
and possess my soul in peace. 

Mr. Sandys, on reaching his home, re- 
resented the situation of Mr. Hooker to 
is father, in such a light, that, through the 

interest of this gentleman, he was made 
master of the Temple in London. But 
finding the metropolis did not agree with 
his more retired and moral habits, he was 
anxious of making an exchange with some 
one for a more tranquil scene. This was 
to him the more desirable, as he had made 
some advances in his great work on Eccle- 
siastical Polity, to the completion of which 
he thought the bustle of the city unfriendly. - 
This being communicated to Bishop Whit- 
gift, he was presented, in 1591, by that 
oa to the rectory of Boscomb, in 
iltshire, and to other valuable preferments 
in the cathedral of Salisbury. In the year 
1594, he was presented by the Queen to 
the rectory of Bishop's Bourne, in Kent, 
where he finished his immortal work ; but 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth books, he 
did not live to publish. His death took 
place in November 1600, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. 

It has generally been admitted, that 
Hooker’s ‘“ Ecclesiastical Polity” is the 
best defence of church establishments that 
was ever published. Both at home and 
abroad, fame every where followed its 
appearance ; but the author did not live to 
enjoy the extent of his reputation. A copy 
of this work falling into the hands of 
Clement VIII. induced the pontiff to 
observe, that “ there were in it, such seeds 
of eternity, as will continue till the last 
fire shall devour all learning.” 

When James I. came out of Scotland, 
on his accession to the throne of England, 
he inquired of Archbishop Whitgift for his 
friend Hooker; and being answered, that 
“ he died before the Queen, who received 
the information with much regret,” his 
majesty replied as follows : “And I receive 
it with no less, as I shall want the desired 
happiness of seeing and discoursing with 
that man, from whose books of Church 
Polity I have received such satisfaction. 
Indeed, my Lord, I have received more 
satisfaction in reading a leaf or paragraph 
in Mr. Hooker, though it were but about 
the fashion of churches or church music, 
or the like, but especially of the sacra- 
ments, than I have had in the reading 
particular large treatises but of one of 
those subjects, by others, though very 
learned men; and many 
write well, yet in the next age they will be 
forgotten; but, doubtless, there is in every 
page of Mr. Hooker’s book, the picture of a 
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divine soul, such pictures of truth and 
reason, and drawn in so sacred colours that 
they shall never fade, but give an immortal 
memory to the author.” s 

These testimonies, however, in favour of 
this work, by a pope and a monarch, will 
have but little weight with those who view 
ecclesiastical establishments in an inauspi- 
cious light. Despotism will be thought to 
approve of every treatise which tends to 
uphold dominion either in church or state ; 
and when the authors of such works are 
men of piety, of erudition, and of superior 
talents, they may always calculate on the 
favour of the great. Such was the case 
with Mr. Hooker, and such are some 
of the opinions entertained respecting his 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

At the commencement of his work, our 
attention is, however, called to an opposite 
sentiment, which he thus expresses :— 

“He that goeth about to persuade a multitude, 
that they are not so well governed as they ought 
to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
hearers ; because they know the manifold defects 
whereunto every kind of regimen is subject; 
but the secret lets and difficulties, which in pub- 
lic proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, 
they have not ordinarily the judgment to con- 
sider. And because such as openly reprove sup- 

sed disorders in the state, are taken for prin. 
cipal friends to the common benefit of all, and for 
men that carry singular freedom of mind; under 
this fair and plausible colour, whatsoever they 
utter, passeth for good and current. That which 
wanteth in the weight of their speech, is supplied 
by the aptness of men’s minds to believe it.”— 
p. 70. 

It cannot be supposed that a work of 
such magnitude, importance, and com- 
plexion, as Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 
should be ‘suffered either to appear, or to 
pass along on the stream of time without 
molestation. Of this, it has had to en- 
counter a more than common share. Its 
outworks have been assailed, but its citadel 
remains invulnerable, and few who think 
coolly and dispassionately on its multi- 
farious subjects, and the harmonious. orga- 
nization which runs through all its parts, 
are inclined seriously to believe, that its 
fortifications will ever be demolished. It 
is a work filled with argumentation of the 
most powerful description, with acuteness 
of the first order, and displays in its details 
a.range of thought which embraces ethics, 
Christianity, and law, and renders them 
all subservient to one grand design. It 
is one of those few works which have ap- 
peared in the world, that no one has been 
able essentially to mend, and no one able 
fairly to refute. 

Upwards of two hundred ages of the 
first volume are occupied with what may 
in some sense be called extraneous matter, 
though, in another view, all may be con- 
136,.—VvoL, XII. 


sidered as having a bearing on the work 
itself. The editor’s introduction is a thread 


of a very peculiar colour, and many will - 


erhaps, be lexed to learn, what could 

publish an edition of a 
voluminous treatise, on which non-con- 
formity must look with a somewhat jaun- 
diced eye. It is certainly curious to be. 
hold an editor, attempting, in his intro- 
duction, to controvert some of the primary 
positions of a work which immediately 
follows. 

We ought not, however, to fancy incon- 
sistency, where none in reality exists. 
There are many things in almost every 
book, which the reader may approve, and 
many which he may condemn. He may 
therefore animadvert on what he deems 
censurable, even while he is giving pub- 
licity to that which he admires; and as 
impartiality forbids mutilation, _ fidelity 
commands that no author should be made 
to speak a language which he never in- 
tended to utter. In this light the editor 
seems to have surveyed Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity. Hence, the whole work 
has been faithfully given, while, in the 
introduction and notes, he has taken the 
liberty to controvert what he supposed to 
be erroneous. These are now placed 
before the public, and the reader must 
judge for himself, on which side truth and 
argument preponderate. 

Dr. Covel’s defence of five books of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, at the conclusion of 
the second volume, is well written, and 
contains much useful matter, but the work 
which is defended would have stood its 
ground, if no one had ever attempted a 
vindication, either of its principles or de- 
tails. From misrepresentation, and erro- 
neous inferences, it was perhaps n 
that it should be protected; but this ser- 
vice being rendered, nothing more was 
required. Help is always an encum- 
brance, where no assistance is wanted. 

The treatises of Hooker, which occupy 
about a third part of the concluding vo- 
lume, are on different topics, among which 
are several sermons, ese all bear the 
image and superscription of the author's 
mind ; but if his Ecclesiastical Polity had 
not been written, it is probable that these 
would not now have ever gained a hearing. 
It is to the name of the author that they 
must be chiefly indebted for their repu- 
tation. 

On works of this kind, which have-a 
controversial aspect, because avowedly de- 
fending a particular institution, the opi- 
nions of men will always. be divided. 
Uniformity of sentiment is neither to_ be 
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expected nor desired. Should it ever take 
lace, vigour, in this department, would 
orsake the human intellect, and its ener- 
gies, wing stagnant, would generate a 
crop degrading On the 
Points in debate between conformists and 
non-conformists, no work can be written, 
that will please both parties; and the 
author, who, taking moderation for his 
guide, attempts to conciliate, can hardly 
hope to give satisfaction to either party. 
The task is forlorn, and the effort to accom- 
plish it must prove unsuccessful. 

But whatever may be thought of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, in relation 
to local feelings, all must allow, that it is 
a work of uncommon merit, and one 
which, for its erudition, talent, and 
profundity of research, any church or sect 
would be proud to own. Infallibility is 
no man’s prerogative ; but while it will be 
allowed that Hooker has his failings, we 
Must candidly admit, that a more skilful 
engineer, or a better workman, never threw 
a rampart around any church establish- 
ment. 


Review.— Personal Narrative of a Mis- 
sion to the South of India, from 1820 to 
1828. By Elijah Hoole. Illustrated 
with Lithographic Plates. 8vo. pp. 338. 
Longman, London, 1829. 


Ir appears that the author of this work 
went to India, as a Wesleyan Missionary, 
in 1820, and continued there in this capa- 
city until 1828, when ill health compelled 
him to return to his native land. During 
his abode in these remote regions, he visit- 
‘ed many parts, which enabled him to make 
‘observations on the character, prejudices, 
superstitions, and customs of the natives ; 
znd keeping a journal of daily occurrences, 
he was enabled, on his return, to furnish 
‘the materials of the present volume. 

_ In surveying this production of his pen, 
we must not lose sight of the situation in 
which he was placed, for by this, our 
expectations ought, in a great measure, to 
‘be regulated. A legislator may descant on 
political relations, national resources, and 
civil polity ; and a merchant may expatiate 
on the nature of traffic, and the productions 
of the country; but a missionary will be 
expected to turn his attention more imme- 
diately to theological institutions, to the 
force of habit, the prevalence of system, the 
effects of education, the state of morals, and 
the influence of principle, whether leading 
‘to pagan abominations, or to the more re- 
fined idolatry, which results from the mis- 
Uirected energies of philosophical research. 


The volume consists of two parts, and in 
the aggregate includes twenty-seven cha 
ters, concluding with an essay on the reli- 
gion and religious state of the Hindoos, and 
with observations on the character, proba- 
ble origin, and present state of Hindooism. 

In ranging through these parts, chapters, 
essay, and concluding remarks, we cannot 
but observe, that Mr. Hoole has not been 
an inattentive spectator of passing events. 
Into the region of speculative conjecture, 
he rarely enters. He relates what he heard, 
what he saw, and what he gathered from 
his intercourse with the natives, and from 
the inquiries which he had an opportunity 
of making. Hence, the picture which he 
has drawn, may be considered, in no small 
degree, of a domestic character; but this 
circumstance, instead of detracting from its 
merits, imparts to its details a local interest, 
to which, in the eye of the general reader, 
mere abstract philosophical investigation 
could never aspire. 

The progress of Christianity, and the 
moral condition of the Hindoos, are, in 
most cases, kept prominently in view, and 
to these, all other points are made more 
or less subservient. Even the excursions 
which delineate the character and manners 
of the natives, though deeply interesting on 
other accounts, are chiefly so from the 
awful realities which they unfold, and the 
opportunities they afford, of enabling us to 
estimate the superior blessings which we 
enjoy. The Wesleyan and other missions 
have been attended with great success ; but 
though much has been done, much more 
remains to be accomplished. A few soli- 
tary sparks glimmering through a hemi- 
sphere of darkness, cheer the missionary 
traveller on his journey, and perhaps, in 
no portion of the world is he so imperi- 
ously compelled to walk by faith, and not 
by sight. 

Independently of what may be consi- 
dered as more immediately connected with 
the mission, this work contains a rich fund 
of entertaining matter. The author brings 
the natives before us without any disguise, 
and introduces his readers into their cabins 
to survey their spinning wheels, their looms, 
their mode of manufacture, their dress, their 
furniture, their manner of preparing rice for 
cookery, and enables them in a few general 
glances to contemplate the whole domestic 
circle. 

To the habitations of natives in more 
exalted stations, Mr. Hoole occasionally 
conducts us with equal facility; so that 
while, on the one hand, we are led to gaze 
with pity on the more degraded castes of 
the population, we stand amazed, on the 
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other, at the imposing splendour of orien- 
tal magnificence. Their gardens, natural 
scenery, works of art, and monuments of 
antiquity, rise and flit before us; but un- 
happily, while in one direction the boun- 
ties and exuberant fertility of nature arrest 
our attention, in another, the eye is assailed 
with the memorials of conquest, and the 
desolations of war. 

In the sketches, incidents, and narratives, 
profusely scattered throughout this volume, 
although we find nothing profound to com- 
mand our reverence, we discover nothing 
puerile to provoke our smiles. The style is 
plain and perspicuous, and the subject is, 
in general, sufficiently interesting to pre- 
clude the necessity of any artificial robes, 
As a fair specimen of Mr. Hoole’s diction 
and descriptive talent, we give his visit to 
the deserted palaces and occupied tombs of 
Hyder Ali, and Tippoo Saib. 


“On Friday morning I walked to view the fortifica- 
tions of this celebrated place, (Seringapatam) they 
are not very ruinous, except at the unrepaired 
breach, at which it was stormed in 1799. I should 
think the fort nearly three miles round. Its popu- 
lation was once immense, but at present it does 
not perhaps much exceed twenty thousand : many 
of its Mahommedan inhabitants having removed to 
Arcot, or Madras; and the wealthier Hindoos 
having been drawn to Mysore, the present seat of 
the native court. 

“The palaces and seraglios of Hyder and his 
son are occupied as barracks, hospitals, or private 
residences, by the British officers and troops. 

“ No part of the remains of the former splendour 
of Seringapatam interested me more than the 
palace in the Laul Baugh, or Royal garden, at the 
east end of the island, about three miles distant 
from the fort. This palace or banqueting-house, 
now in ruins, was, thirty years ago, the most 
superb in this part of India. I went through 
the whole of its galleries and apartments, now 
entirely unoccupied. It appeared to have been 
highly finished, and very costly. The walls were 
plastered with chunam, the shell lime of India, 
firm, and bearing a polish equal to plaster of Paris, 
On this white ground, a regular pattern of flowers 
was exquisitely finished with paint, and gilt, giving 
the appearance of rich porcelain, and superior to 
the best paper used for roomsin England ; many 
parts of it still in good condition. The four princi- 
pal apartments open with their full width to the 
court or garden, and being galleried on three sides, 
appear to have been intended for witnessing dances 
or shows. On the bank of the river is a smaller build- 
ing, or rather a roof supperted by pillars, finished in 
the same style. All the sides are doors, which may 
be opened to admit the air, or shut, at pleasure. 

“ Near the entrance of the Laul Baugh, stands 
the Mausoleum, in which are interred the remains 
of Hyder and Tippoo. It is a beautiful building 
in the Moorish style of architecture, and, having 
the attention paid to it which the climate requires, 
is in excellent preservation. ‘The open veranda or 
terrace round the mausoleum, is supported by pil- 
lars of black marble, polished ; the pavement is of 
the same material, and strongly contrasts with the 
rest of the edifice, which is plastered with chunam, 
nearly white. The whole has a sqlemn and im- 
posing appearance, well suited to the character of 
the place. As I ascended the steps, I was desired 
to take off | shoes, the mark of respect paid, in 
the East, to places reputed sacred. I told the per- 


sons in attendance, that it was not my custom to 
do so ; and fromthe regard usually given to custom, 
was allowed to proceed without submitting to so 
great an inconvenience. The interior of the build- 


ing is beautifully finished with emb d work in 
chunam. On the floor are three mounds, each 
about two feet in height. The middle one is over. 
the dody of Hyder Ali ; one on the side, over that 
of Tippoo Sultan ; and that on the other side, over 
the body of Sultankama, the mother of base q 
These mounds were covered with precious cloth 
from Mecca, and constantly adorned with flowers. 
A lamp was kept burning. The place was filled 
with a strong aromatic smell, very pleasant: and 
was attended bya respectable man, who seemed to 
be a minister of the Mahommedan religion.” 


71. 
, Several lithographic plates ornament this 
volume, and add much to the perspicuity 
of the subjects which they help to illustrate. 
Of their general fidelity we entertain no 
doubt; but the execution is superior to 
the design, the human figures being dispro- 
rtionably tal) for the surrounding objects. 
is, however, is of trifling importance, 
when compared with the variety of interest- 
ing matter which the volume contains. We 
have perused it with much gratification, 
and shail be surprised to learn that any rea- 
der with reasonable expectations, complains 
of disappointment. 


Review.— The Veracity of the Five Books 
of Moses, argued from the undesigned 
Coincidences to be found in them, when 
compared in their several parts. By 
the Rev. J. J. Blunt. 8vo. pp. 214. 
Murray, London. 1830. 


No reader who is acquainted with Paley’s 


Hore Pauline, need be at a loss to know 
the principles upon which this work is 
founded. The optic glass through which 
this celebrated author inspected the New 
Testament, Mr. Blunt has borrowed, to 
examine the Five Books of Moses, and the 
discoveries made by his researches, furnish 
proof that industry has not been without its 
reward. It would not, however, be fair to 
institute a comparison between the two 
authors. Paley laboured in a_ fertile 
region. The ground over which he tra- 
velled was thickly sown with incidents ; 
and he returned from his excursion laden 
with riches of inestimable value. Mr. 
Blunt, on the contrary, has traversed a com- 
paratively barren country, abounding indeed 
in wealth of various descriptions, but less 
productive of those gems which all would 
rejoice to find sparkling in the coffers of 
Biblical treasure. 

It is not intended from hence to in- 
sinuate that the author’s application has 
been attended with only a small portion of 
success. By the acuteness of his observa- 
tions many coincidences have been discover- 
ed, which, brought together, and presented 
to the reader, excite in his mind a train of 
ideas at once new and unexpected. These, 
in the aggregate, are neither few nor unim- 
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portant; but it is from the incidental man- 
ner in which they appear in the writings of 
Moses, where no suspicion of design can 
be generated, that they derive their princi- 

al value. Sometimes, indeed, the coinci- 

ences are rather intimated than expressed ; 
and the apparent obscurity in which they 
appear to be involved, affords something 
more than presumptive evidence, that they 
never could be intended by their author 
thus to arrest the reader’s eye. Yet dark 
and obscure as they appear in their native 
soil, they acquire, from the light of compari- 
son, a lustre which nothing but truth could 


ese coincidences are not only more 
luminous, but far more numerous, than 
might have been expected. The author 
begins with the history of Abraham when 
sojourning in the land of Canaan, and, fol- 
lowing him and his descendants through 
the intermediate vicissitudes of their history, 
ends with a transaction which happened on 
the borders of that land, when his offspring 
were about to enter and take possession. 
During this interval he has found twenty- 
six striking concurrences, at once remarkable 
for the peculiar contingency of their cha- 
racter, and for the strong resemblance 
which they bear to other facts and occur- 
rences with which they are compared. 

In producing these branches of evidence 
for the veracity of the five books of Moses, 
Mr. Blunt nowhere lays upon them a 
greater weight of confidence than they are 
capable of bearing. To demonstration he 
never presumes they will amount; but in 
the aggregate, he conceives the argument 
they furnish to be of considerable force. 
On the conviction which they will produce 
on the minds of others, he presumes not to 
speculate; but so far as he is personally 
concerned in their operation, he avows that 
this cumulative argument carries more 
satisfaction to his own mind, than one of 
greater learning and more extensive research. 

Having drawn his materials from their 
respective mines, the author brings them 
together with much perspicuity, and places 
them in positions which no one can mis- 
ee, Hence, while beholding them 
mutually illuminating each other, we ad- 
mire the modesty with which he draws his 
inferences, in favour of the truth he intended 
to illustrate, and involuntarily give him 
credit for more than he presumed to 


‘demand. 


In his title-page, he only professes to 
argue one great truth, namely, “ the veracity 
of the five books of Moses, from unde- 
signed coincidences to be found in them,” 
and in this he has been triumphantly suc- 


cessful. The resemblances adduced fully 
justify his application of them, while 
nothing can fe more obvious than that 
they are purely incidental, and that the 
detached particulars must be broken from 
their natural connexions, to give the evi- 
dence they are called upon to furnish, In 
favour, however, of the general fact, their 
testimony is decisive; no discrepance can 
be found in their allegations ; to the charge 
of subornation they bid a stern defiance ; 
and they have nothing to fear from the most 
rigorous cross-examination, 


Review.—The Cubinet Cyclopedia, con- 
ducted by the Rev, Dionysius Lardner, 
LL.D. &c. Domestic Economy, Vol I. 
12mo. pp. 390. Longman & Co. Lon- 
don, 1830. 


Or this very useful work we have already 
noticed the two preceding volumes, the 
first on the history of Scotland, and the 
second on the history of maritime and in- 
land discovery. The former is from the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, but of the latter, 
the author’s name does not appear. The 
volume now under inspection is by Michael 
Donovan, Esq. M.R.J.A. and professor 
of Chemistry to the company of Apothe- 
caries in Ireland. The numerous treatises 
intended to form this cyclopedia will be the 
productions of several authors, but all well 
known either in the scientific or the literary 
world. Thus furnished, the whole will be 
conducted by the Rev Dr. Lardner, whose 
hame appears in every title-page. 

The present volume contains the history 
and process of Brewing, Distilling, Wine- 
making, and Baking. The information 
which it communicates, is at once multi- 
farious and intrinsically valuable. In each 
subject, every reader may be said to have 
an interest, and no one ought to remain in 
ignorance of the component ingredients of 
articles on which his health, and even his 
life, depend. ‘By the useful knowledge 
which this volume cannot fail to impart, 
effects, which are frequently experienced, 
may be traced to their real causes, and fol- 
lowed to distant but fatal consequences, of 
which no suspicions were entertained. By 
the use of tests which are furnished, the 
reader may detect adulterations in the neces- 
saries of life, and, refusing the deleterious 
compounds, confine his dealings to men 
who associate honesty with trade. On the 
effects produced by Opium, Wild Hemp, 
Brandy, Tea, and Gas, we have the fol- 
lowing observations. 


“ Efects of Opium.—Opium is the well-known 
resource of the Mahometans ; and unfortunately 4s 
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not altogether unknown in Britain. In small 
quantity, seldom employed, it produces serenity of 
mind, and pleasurable sensations; it inspires ani- 
mal courage and animal desires ; and from the 
latter quality arises its use as a habit in countries 
where polygamy is permitted. A practice of the 
Turks was to swallow the bulk of a hazel-nut of 
opium when going to battle, with the view of in- 
spiring courage. 

“ Those unfortunate persons in this country, who, 
through irritability of temperament and proneness 
to despondency, betake themselves to the dreadful 
practice of opium eating, suffer severely in the 
sequel, for the transitory pleasure derived from it. 
The habit induces constitutional debility, loss of 
appetite and memory, early décrepitude, and short- 
ness of life. The person is characterized by a 
listless, dull manner, and an unconquerable aver- 
sion to any exertion of mind or body. While not 
under the influence of the spell, his despondency 
amounts to an indescribable horror of mind. All 
his motions are embarrassed by an universal tre- 
mor of the limbs: he becomes paralytic, perhaps 
apoplectic, and he expires ina tit. Galen men- 
tions, thatan opium yoy laid on a gladiator’s 
head by a stratagem of his enemy. speedily depri- 
ved him of life; and physicians witness the effects 
of external opiates continually.” 


“ Intoxicating Effects of Wild Hemp.— The 

lant called wild hemp, (Cannabis Indica) in 

gypt named Assis or Haschish, is manufactured 
into a substance called Bangue ar Bang, which is 
much used throughout Egypt, Persia, Arabia, and 
Hiudoostan, as a powerful and peculiar inebriant. 
For this purpose, a liquor is prepared from its 
juice, or its dried leaves are made use of. The 
common people among the Arabs pound the leaves 
make a little ball of them, and swallow it. In Hin- 
doostan, the plant is grown for no other use than 
for the purpose of intoxication. It produces tran- 

uillity of mind, and a singular kind of exhilaration, 
Zortag which the person laughs involuntarily, 
speaks incoherently, and sings and dances without 
staggering or giddiness. Like opium, it stimulates 
courage, and excites sensual propensities, During 
sleep it promotes agreeable dreams.” — 


“ Efects of Brandy on Savages.—The European 
settlers in North America introduced the modes of 
intoxication practised in their own country, and 
called in the powerful assistance of their spiritu- 
ous liquors in the work of extirminating the un- 
fortunate aboriginal tribes; aud, truth to say, the 
found no difficulty in bringing them into high 
favour. Itis reported by a French author, that 
ne of these poor savages being asked his opinion 
of brandy, to the use of which he was so much 
levoted, answered, in the florid style of his coun- 
try, ‘ It is made of tongues and hearts : for when I 
have drank it,I fear nothing, and talk like an 
angel.’” 

“ Effects of Tea.—Taken strong, and in great 

uantity, it produces exhilaration, an indescribable 
freling of lightness of body, as if in one’s step he 
scarcely touched the ground ; along with a percep- 
tion of increased magnitude, apparently, of all 
objects. Swallowed in very great excess, it pro- 
duces horror of mind, an intolerable apprehension 
of sudden death, and fits of asphyxia or suspended 
animation.” 

“ Intoxicating Gas.—If an oiled silk bag, quite 
free from smell, and containing this gas, be fur- 
nished with a tube to hold in the mouth, and the 
whole so arranged that a person can draw the gas 
into his lungs, and breathe it backward and for- 
ward a few times, it will produce extraordinary 
sensations, generally of a highly pleasurable kind, 
accompanied by increased vividness of ideas, pro- 
pensity to muscular exertion, involuntary laughter, 
and the greatest exhilaration, without the subse- 
— languor and depression that follow ebriety. 

n peculiar constitutions we sometimes find the 
only effect, in the first instance, to be a sensation 
like the approach of fainting. I have seen it pro- 
duce effects in all respects apparently similar to 


jury.”—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol 
III.; being a Treatise on Domestic Economy 
Vol. I. p. 41, §c- 


On the subject of animal combustion, 
much has been said and written, some 
positively affirming what others a$ strenu- 
ously deny. Many well-attested inci- 
dents are, however, recorded in history, of 
individuals taking fire, the body having 
been previously saturated with ardent spi- 
rits, through habitual drunkenness. Of 
these mysterious facts, this volume contains 
the record of several instances, from which 
we extract the following : 


“In 1692, a woman, who for three years had 
used ardent spirits to such an excess, that she 
would take no other nourishment, having sat down 
one evening to sleep, was consumed inthe night- 
time, so that next morning no part of her was 
found, but the skull, and the extreme joints of the 
> All the rest of her body was reduced to 
ashes. 

“* Mary Clues, aged fifty, was much addicted to 
intoxication. Her propensity to this was such. 
that for about a year scarcely a day passed in 
which she did not drink at least half a pint of rum, 
or aniseed water. Her health gradually de- 
clined; she was attacked with jaundice, and 
was confined to her bed. She stil] continued her 
old habit of drinking. One morning she fell on 
the floor ; and her weakness having prevented her 
getting up, she remained so till some one entered 
and put her to bed. The following night she 
wished to be left alone. A woman, on quitting 
her, bad put coal on the fire, and placed a light on 
achair at the bead of the bed. At five inthe morn. 
ing a smoke was seen issuing through the window ; 
and the door being broken open, some flames which 
were in the room were soon extinguished. Be- 
tween the bed and the chimney were found the 
remains of the unfortunate Clues. One leg and 
a thigh were still entire; but there remained 
nothing of the skin, the muscles, or the viscera, 
The bones of the cranium, the breast, the spine, 
and the upper extremities, were entirely calcined. 
The furviture had sustained little injury. The 
side of the bed next the chimney had suffered most ; 
the wood of it was slightly burnt, but the fea- 
thers, cloties, and covering were safe. Nothing 
except the body exhibited any strong traces of fire. 

“Asimilar case is the following :— A woman 
about fifty years of age, who indulged to excess in 
spirituous liquors,and got drunk every day, was 
found entirely burnt, onl reduced to ashes. Some 
of the osseous parts only were left ; but the furni- 
ture had suffered very little damage. 

“We find inthe Philosophical Transactions a 
well-attested case of human combustion, Grace 
Pitt, aged about 69,had a habit of coming down 
from her bed-room, half-dressed, to smoke a pipe. 
One night she came down as usual. Her daughter 
who slept with her, did not perceive she was ab- 
sent till next morning, when she went down to the 
kitchen, found her mother stretched out on the 
right side, with her head near the grate, having 
the appearance of a log of wood consumed by fire, 
without any apparent flame. The fetidodour and 
smoke which exhaled from the boty. almost suffo- 
cated some of the neighbours, who hastened to the 
girl’s assistance. The trunk was in some measure 
incinerated, and resembled a heap of coals covered 
with white ashes. ‘The head, the arms, the legs, 
and the thighs, had also participated in the burn. 
ing. This woman had drank a large quantity of 
spirituous liquor. There was no fire in the grate, 
and the candle bad burned entirely out in the 
candlestick, which was close to her.’ Besides, 
there were found near the consumed body the 
clothes of a child, and a paper screen, which had 
sustained no injury. The dress of this woman 
consisted of a cotton gown, 


apoplexy, but it was momentary, and did no in- 
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“Le Cat relates another instance, which oc- 
curred in 1749. Mad de Boi . years of 
age, exceedingly meagre, who had drank nothing 
but spirits for several years, was sitting in her 
elbow-chair before the fire, while her waiting- 
maid went out of the room for a few minutes. On 
her return, seeing her mistress on fire, she imme- 
diately gave an alarm, and some people having 
come to her assistance, one of them endeavoured to 
extinguish the flames with his hand, but they ad- 
hered to it, as if it had been dipped in brandy. 
Water was thrown on the lady in abundance, yet 
the fire appeared more violent, and was not ex- 
tinguished till the whole flesh had been consumed. 
Her skeleton, exceedingly black, remained entire 
in the chair, which was only a little scorched. 

“ The combustion is almost always general, but 
sometimes it is partial: the feet, hands, and top of 
the head are the only parts that have been preserved. 
Although a very large quantity of wood is neces- 
sary for burning a corpse, this kind of burning 
occurs without inflaming the most combustible 
substances. The presence of airis shown not to 
be necessary ; and it is found that water, instead 
of extinguishing the fire, only gives it more ac- 
tivity. When the flame bas disappeared, the com- 
bustion continues within the body."—Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. IIl.; being a@ 
Treatise on Domestic Economy, Vol. 1.pp. 46—49. 


From the extracts thus given, it will be 
seen, that Dr.Lardner’s Cyclopedia is a work 
of no common character. is volume on 
Domestic Economy is particularly fraught 
with utility in,family concerns, It abounds 
with philosophical teflections, and imbodies 
on various subjects the opinions of scien- 
tific men. In numerous places, theory is 
illustrated by an appeal to fact, so that no 
one can read it without being both benefited 
and entertained. 


Review.— Popular Lectures on the Study 
¥ Natural History, and the Sciences, 
egetable Physiology, Zoology, the 
Animal and Vegetable Poisons, and on 
the Human pease Mental and 
Corporeal, as delivered before the Isle 
of Wight Philosophical Society. By 
- Lempriere, M. D. 8vo. pp. 414. 
Whittaker. London. 1830. 


Tus interesting volume, which in the 
course of a few months has arrived at a 
second edition, comprehends, in its wide 
survey, the vast circle of natural and intel- 
lectual science. Judging from the dimi- 
nutive bulk of the work, it might be 
deemed insufficient to contain even the 
outlines of a single art; but if examined 
with deserved attention, it will be found 
to include nearly all that is essential to be 
known, in the works of nature, and the 
operations of the human mind. Beauty 
and brevity—compression of matter, and 
perspicuity in language and arrangement— 
are the leading characteristics of these 
“ Lectures.” 

The reading world need not be told, 
that it is a difficult and arduous under- 
taking to discourse familiarly on the 


various branches of physics, and the intri- 
cate operations of nature. Most sciences, 
from the classification of their parts, be- 
come entrenched so deeply in technicalities 
and severity of method, as to present little 
that is attractive to the general student ; 
and in avoiding a learned nomenclature, 
and a studied system, an author is liable to 
neglect order altogether, and to present his 
readers with “a chaos of disjointed 
things.” To explain the grand features of 
every science, in language that shall 
delight the hearer with its simplicity, 
rather than astonish him by its awful mys- 
ticism ;—to speak of the structure, powers 
and instincts of animals, of the wonders of 
the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and 
of the physical and intellectual faculties of 
man, in a manner that would not cause 
the lecturer to be voted a bore in the draw- 
ing-room, is perhaps the ne plus ultra of 
authorship ; which includes an envied dis- 
tinction, that no one can hope perfectly to 
attain. How far Mr. Williams has ap- 
proximated towards it, the following ana- 
lysis and extracts will determine. 

The first edition included only six lec- 
tures; but in the impression under review, 
the number has been increased to eight. 

The first lecture, “On the Study of 
Natural History and the Sciences,” sets out 
with recommending an observance of phy- 
sical phenomena, and an inquiry into 
cause and effect. The sublimity of Astro- 
nomy claims for it a precedency in order ; 
and the successive transitions from this 
branch of knowledge, to Pneumatics, Hy- 
drography, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geo- 
logy, Botany, and Zoology, are easy and 
perspicuous. A few observations on the 
importance of natural science conclude 
the lectures. 

In reference to physics, the lecturer says : 

“But it was not until mankind had conside- 
rably advanced in civilization, and had recorded 
a vast collection of facts from the experience of 
many ages, that any thing like system was even 
contemplated ; fn | less a knowledge of the 
structure and economy of the different animate 
and inanimate substances, which constitute the 
most important and most interesting part of 
modern natural history; and which, considered as 
the pillar stone of all human knowledge, and as 
affording the most rational sources of instruction 
and amusement, of any perhaps that can be 
brought under contemplation, is a study to which 


I now most particularly wish to invite your 
attention. 

** For the sake of illustration, let us picture to 
ourselves the effect npon our minds, had we, upon 
the earliest dawn of reason, Fang the in- 
stinctive faculty of comprehending, at one view, 
the existing order of things,—of explaining to 
ourselves the laws by which they are governed— 
and of classing and arranging the different ob- 
jects, so as to admit of easy reference, whenever 
it suited our want, or awakened our curiosity. 


We should be immediately struck with the gran- 
deur, order, and contrivance of the objects which 
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surrounded us, and with sthe benevolence and 
omnipotence of Him by whom they were created. 

“Commencing vur observations at the silent 
hour of night, when all terrestrial objects are 
obscured under the veil of darkness, and animate 
nature is sunk into repose, our eyes would be 
insensibly directed upwards. And there, the vast 
expanse of heaven, studded and adorned with 
innumerable luminaries of various magnitudes 
and at indefinite distances, each subservient to 
fixed laws, and formed for purposes beyond all 
human comprehension, would at once awaken 
our curiosity, and prepare us for those still no 
less wonderful attributes, which the Divine hand 
has so {liberally and so benevolently bestowed on 
the universe. 

“ As these heavenly objects disappeared from 
our astonished vision, our attention would be 
instinctively directed to the eastern horizon, now 

radually enlightened by the approach of a new 
uminary, of far greater magnitude and power 
than any we had yet contemplated ;—too vivid, 
indeed, to be examined by our weaker sight, but 
whose influence is at once brought home to our 
senses and conviction,—bestowing light, life, and 
activity upon all nature, and at once displaying a 
scene of unparalleled grandeur and compre- 
hensiveness—such a variety and order of things— 
80 many causes and effects—so much contrivance, 
with useful results,—and such a subservience to 
one grand system, as at once, with language irre- 
sistible, to bespeak the omnipotence of the 
Creator, and to sink all human attributes into 
comparative nothingness and insignificance."—p. 7. 

In his concluding observations on the 
study of natural history, Dr. Lempriere 
thus beautifully remarks, in reference to its 
tendency : 

‘In its religious operation, it affords us proofs 
the most conviicing, of the omnipotence of the 
Creator, and of our own divine origin. It 
teaches us, by admonitions we cannot mistake, 
the important duties we have to perform, and, by 
examples daily before our eyes, the mortality to 
which we are liable. While, from analogy, as 
well as from our own internal conviction, it holds 
out to us a reasonable hope, that as by the un- 
erring law of nature, all organized bodies are 
doomed to decay } so we shall in due time be 
restored, and, in the full comprehensiveness of the 
Deity, partake.of those divine attributes, of 
which, in the limited sphere we now move, we 
at present possess little more than the shadow.” 
—p. 50. 


p- 

The second Lecture refers to Vegetable 
Physiology. Here the structure of vege- 
tables, the process of their reproduction, 
their varieties and uses, are detailed with- 
out laboured intricacy, or formality of 
arrangement, in language which all readers 
may comprehend. 

The third Lecture is on Zoology, and 
determines with much simplicity, the line 
of demarcation between vegetable and 
animal being; it considers the powers and 
instincts of animated existences, and ex- 
poses the several methods of classifying, 
which have been employed by celebrated 
naturalists. 

Lectures four and five, treat very lumi- 
nously on Animal and Vegetable Poisons. 
These, perhaps, form the most interesting 
portion of the volume; since the profes- 
‘sional knowledge and experience of the 
author have enabled him to blend with 


the natural history of each particular, the 
peculiar character of its destructive 
powers, to state the symptoms in every 
case, and, where an antidote is known, 
to describe the mode of application, 
and the means by which it produces 
effect. 

The sixth Lecture considers the Human 
Faculties, mental and corporeal, and 
shows how they are excited and called into 
action by the varied phenomena of nature. 
In speaking of the “religious attributes of 
man,” the author is led, from the nature of 
his treatise, to confine his observations to 
that instinctive notion of Deity which is 
common to the whole human race, how 
much soever it may be obscured by igno- 
rance, or misapplied in its operation. 

The seventh and eighth Lectures are 
supplemental, and enter minutely into 
that department of Zoology which refers 
to Mammiferous Animals. Allowing these 
two discourses to be little more than judi- 
cious compilations, we are not on that 
account to deem them less valuable. The 
author has occasionally blended with his 
own observations, facts and reasonings 
deduced from the writings of the first 
naturalists; and has succeeded in concen- 
trating, within a comparatively small space, 
a mass of important and well-arranged 
information on the subject he has intro- 
duced. 

Many inviting passages presented them- 
selves, as we passed through this volume, 
but our limits preclude their admission ; 
and perhaps it would have been more 
unjust than complimentary towards Dr. 
Lempriere, to have culled every interesting 
— from his work, though, since to 

ave done this, we must have transcribed 
a considerable portion of his lectures, 


Review.—A Compendium of Astronomy ; 
comprising a complete Treatise, adjusted 
to the improved State of the Science, 
and an Astronomical Dictionary ; de- 
signed for the Youth of both Sexes. 
By R. T. Linnington. 12mo. pp. 
359. Whittaker. London. 1830. 


Cicero, when speaking of the advantages 
enjoyed by philosophers, adverts most 
strongly to the means which they 

of comprehending “the beautiful order of 
celestial things.” If, therefore, astronomy 
presented so many attractive features in 
the earlier ages, when the knowledge of 
its principles was much confused, and but 
imperfectly understood, it may reasonably 
urge stronger claims on our notice, in the 
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— day, observation and experience 
aving, during the last century, sufficiently 
established the truth of the generally re- 
ceived system :—a system no less simple 
than it is sublime. 

The author of this compendium asks, 
in his preface,—“ What other science is 
there, that so forcibly proves, not only the 
existence ofa Great First Cause, but 
also his wisdom and power, as Astro- 
nomy?” Without presuming to question 
the divine truth, that “ the heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament shew- 
eth his handy-work,” we are led to adopt 
the opinion of Dr. Paley, who remarks, 

Nat. Theo. chap. xxii., Astronomy,) “that 
ronomy is not the best medium through 
which to prove the agency of an intelligent 
Creator; but that, this being proved, it 
shews, beyond all other sciences, the mag- 
nificence of his operations.” 

It may be thought that the elaborate 
works, and popular treatises, in reference 
to Astronomy, already extant, are sufficient 
for the student’s assistance, and that any 
new compendium is gratuitous and unne- 
cessary. ‘We admit that its general prin- 
ciples are firmly established; yet disco- 
veries of considerable importance are con- 
stantly being developed, which render fresh 
compilations as needful in astronomical as 
in geographical science. To the learned 
and valuable labours of professor Vince, 


Lalande, Gregory, and Woodhouse, the 


present work is therefore a desirable sup- 
plement; while simplicity of argument, 
elegance of style, and perspicuity of ar- 
rangetuent, invest it with peculiar fitness 


for the use of schools, and of general 


readers, who have neither leisure nor in- 
clination to engage in abstruse calculations. 

In the section which refers to the “his- 
tory of astronomy,” the author briefly 
surveys the science from its rise in Chal- 
dea, to its present state of development ; 


‘and imbodies in a few pages, the ‘notions 


of the Syrians, Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, 
Greeks, Arabians, and Europeans. 
The several systems of the universe 


‘being first explained, the figure, magni- 


tude, and wonderful phenomena of the 
terrestrial sphere, are in the next place 


“pleasingly exemplified. The order of the 


seasons, and the laws of planetary motion, 
are then treated of with much simplicity, and 
mechanically illustrated. 

A considerable portion of the volume is 
occupied by an intelligent survey of the 
Sun, Moon, and planets of our system, 
the harmony of motion: subsisting between 
‘them, and the beautiful diversity of their 


appearances and phenomena. 


Nearly every thing necessary to a com- 
plete and popular system of Astronomy, 
will be found in this work ; though want 
of room will not permit us further to 
analyze its contents. It would, however, 
be injustice to the author, to omit men- 
tioning the ‘Astronomical Dictionary” 
affixed to his Compendium. This portion 
alone stamps a high value on the book: 
it is the compilation of a scientific and 
methodic mind, and condenses within a 
few pages, more information on the tech- 
nical language and general features of 
astronomy, than could be found perhaps 
in many a quarto volume. 

Appended to this treatise, are six neatly 
engraved plates of diagrams, which offer 
such needful illustrations as the text requires. 
They differ little in their general character, 
from those commonly employed; much 
judgment has, however, been exercised in 
the selection of them, and in the simpli- 
city of their construction. Mr. Linning. 
ton’s volume has our decided approbation. 
We admire his design, and the talent he 
has brought to its execution. 


Review. — Family Classical Library. 
Vol. I. The Orations of Demosthenes, 
Translated by Thomas Leland, D.D. 
12mo. pp. 360. Valpy. London. 1830. 


Tue plan and execution of this work must, 
if preserved with spirit, ensure it a very 
extensive patronage. No argument is ne- 
cessary to prove the utility of a literary 
undertaking, the professed object of which 
is, to introduce to the notice of students 
generally, the most approved translations of 
classic authors, in a cheap and portable 
form. Hitherto the writings of the ancients 
have either been inaccessible to the great 
mass ‘of readers, owing to their expensive 
mode of publication; or uninteresting to 
the mere English scholar, from the exuber- 
ance of critical commentaries and variorum 
readings. 

The present work will not be deficient in 
whatever is necessary to a perfect elucida- 
tion of an author; but learned disquisitions, 
interesting to literati exclusively, will be, 
as much as possible, avoided. This series 
of Family Classics will therefore furnish the 
profound scholar with delightful reminis- 
cences of the originals, and afford him a 
pleasing relaxation from severe study. In 
the boudoir of every well-educated female, 
they will be entitled to a distinguished 
place ; and to all those who ave incapable 
of drawing the golden stream of ancient 
lore from its fountain-head, they will be in- 
valuable, 
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The plan of publication adopted by the 
learned publisher is masterly and unique. 
“ The selection is intended to include those 
individuals whose works may with pro- 
priety be read by the youth of both sexes.” 
* A Biographical Sketch will be prefixed to 
each author; and Notes will be added, 
when necessary, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion.” “The Series will, it is expected, 
make about forty monthly volumes.” It 
may be proper to state, that persons wish- 
ing to purchase detached portions of the 
work, can have any author separately ; yet, 
perhaps, there are few who will not avail 
themselves of the present opportunity of 
forming a correct, elegant, and cheap 
Classical Library. 

It is un to say more of this 
publication. Mr. Valpy has deserved well 
of the learned world, by his erudite labours 
amongst the literary treasures of Greece and 
Rome; and his name will, in the present 
instance, recommend him more powerfully 
to the aura popularis, and furnish a stronger 
testimony to the worth of his new under- 
taking, than any thing which might be said 
by the Reviewer. 

Review.— Weeds and Wild Flowers. 

By the late Alexander Balfour, Author 

of Campbell’s Scottish Probationer, §c. 

&c. with a Memoir of the Author. 

8vo. pp. 374. Whittaker London, 1830. 


Mr. Batrour, who died in 1829, was 
well known in the literary world. To many 
of the more respectable periodicals he was 
long a contributor, and several of the 
annuals have been enriched by the produc- 
tions of his pen. In addition to these, he 
was the avowed author of several distinct 
publications, both in prose and verse, which 
bear his name, and of which the titles are 
given in the memoir, that occupies nearly 
one hundred pages of this volume. These 
are chiefly works of genius, imagination, and 
delineation of character, occasionally asso- 
ciated with criticism and antiquarian re- 
search. 

The memoir runs through the leading 
particulars of Mr. Balfour’s life, without 
descending to any thing like tedious detail. 
Ilis progress through this probationary state 
appears to be traced with fidelity and care; 
the writer neither exalting nor depressing 


his character beyond the common range of 


reasonable expectation. In this memoir 
several of the author's letters are inserted ; 
some of which were addressed to well- 
known literary characters of the present 
day, and others to persons, who, like the 


writer, have paid the debt of nature. These 
136.—VvOL. XII. 


letters contain many shrewd remarks on 
books and authors; and some pice discrimi- 
nations on the subjects under examination. ° 
Their style is vivacious, and full of vigour ; 
and the author ap to have had the 
happy art of een appropriate allu- 
sions to illustrate what he intended to 


“ Weeds and Wild Flowers,” to 
which the preceding memoir is prefixed, 
form, what may perhaps be called, a med- 
ley.of unconnected things, in which prose 
and poetry entering into partnership, have 
agreed to divide the spoil. The eaten 
falling to the share of Master Prose, con- 
sists chiefly of tales, narratives, dialogues, 
and .presumed occurrences; while Miss 
Poetry is content with the flowers whi, 
gathered around the mount of Aonia, da- 
seminate the fragrance of Parnassian air. 

The tales which form the prose depart- 
ment, the author has contrived to render 
very interesting, by dropping incidents in 
the reader’s path as he passes along, and 
exposing others to his view, to facilitate his 
progress. Thus fascinated and allured, he 
advances with the writer, picking up, at 
every step, the harbingers of a catastrophe, 
which never rewards him with disappoint- 
ment. Over most of these, a romantic spi- 
rit may be seen to preside; yet the 
delirium is pleasing, even though, while 
exacting admiration, it is known to be the 
effect of enchantment, to which imagina- 
tion has given— 

“ A local habitation and a name.” 

The poetry is a fair counterpart of the 
prose, partaking in no small degree its 
common character, and, with the exception 
of narrative, several remarks applied to the 
former may be transferred to the latter, 
without committing any act of violence on 
either. Its subjects indeed, are less tangi- 
ble; and at times the pinions of fancy bear 
them almost beyond the sphere of critical 
vision. To us, the village tales are far 
more interesting than either the sonnets, or 
the stanzas to particular individuals, charac- 
ters, or things. They walk on the surface of 
the earth, and enable common mortals like 
ourselves, to survey their countenances, limbs, 
and features, as they pass along. Yet 
even in these, the sentiments of the narra- 
tive creates perhaps more interest than the 
versification. The following passage, which 
will furnish a specimen of the author’s 
talents, and illustrate our observations, may 
perhaps prove serviceable to all our fair 
readers whom it may concern. 

The tale itself is entitled “The Parson's 
Danghter.” With this Lady, George,-a 


wealthy industrious young farmer, falls im 
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love, and in due time marries her. For 
some little while affairs go on tolerably 
well, but, absorbed in her studies, she neg- 
lects every branch of the household con- 
cerns which she ought to mind, and thus 
furnishes Mr. Balfour with the original, of 
which he has drawn the picture. 


“ But now the farm required his constant care, 
And he at early morn would leave the fair, 
Who, while ber husband toiled among the hay, 
Would reading in the parlour pass the day. 
In short, the library was her delight, 
And she would sit and read from morn to night. 
From philosophic systems could she turn, 
To curdle milk, or mind the rumbling churn ? 
How could she after hens or chickens look, 
When sailing round the world with Captain Cook ? 
Why should domestic cares her mind annoy, 
With Homer roving round the walls of Troy? 
Engrossed with Pompey on Pharsalia’s plain, 
hardly could a languid smile obtain. 
she his linen stitch, or darn his hose, 
in weeping o’er Queen Mary’s countless woes ? 
She history, fiction, tales, and poems read, 
A mass of lumber jumbled in her head ; 
Tansillo’s Nurse so much her mind possessed 
‘That she forgot the infant on her breast ; 
And when it cried, she peevishly would say, 
* Come, Betty, take that squalling brat away "’ 
“ With hair uncombed, and cap not over clean, 
In dishabille George often found his Jane ; 
And when a friend or passing stranger came, 
He blushed, so slatternly appeared his dame, 
Yet still he loved—his heart so kind and warm, 
He could not chide, and counsel could not charm 
Her heediess ear ; but, with a languid smile, 
She’d raise her eyes and say, “‘ Hush, love, awhile, 
Just now you see my thoughts are all engrossed— 
To break the chain, my study would be lost.” 
Good-natured still, she did not scold nor frown ; 
But with dishevelled locks and rumpled gown, 
With eager eyes would sit and read at ease, 
From careless indolence unskilled to please ; 
And though she never wished to give offence, 
Displeasing still from want of common sense, 
Progressively awaking from his dream, 
In spite of love she sunk in his esteem ; 
Civility took place of kind respect, 
Succeeded by indifference or neglect ; 
George sighed to find that he was linked for life, 
Companion of a learned, but lazy, thriftless wife.” 


p. 198, 


Review.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
LL. D., &c. Assisted by emi- 
nent literary and scientific men. His- 
tory of Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Vol. Il. pp. 450. Longman. 
London. 1830. 


Wuen reviewing the first part of this 
valuable Scottish History, in our Number 
for January last, the ae omission of 
some words in the concluding paragraph, 
inserted in col. 99, must have led the 
reader to su , that its pages comprised” 
the whole end We only meant to 
assert, that “within the compass of one 
volume, so far as it had proceeded, Sir 
Walter Scott had embodied all the occur- 
rences of Scottish history, that could be 
necessary for common purposes.” The 
second volume, which now presents itself 


to our notice, brings down the train of 
events to the period of the union, in 1603, 
since which time, Scotland has been con- 
sidered as a part of England, and their 
histories have been blended together ac- 
cordingly. 

Prior to this union, the records of both 
kingdoms are thickly strewn with incidents, 
many of which arose from the jealousies 
of independence, and the pride of national. 
rights. On nearly the whole of these, 
intrigues, quarrels, commotions, and battles, 
have left an indelible impression. Fierce, 
warlike, and more attached to conquest 
than to honour, these hostile nations paid 
but little regard to the dictates of justice, 
in the incursions which they made on each 
other’s territories ; and the conflicts which 
ensued, furnish us with no contemptible 
picture of what have been strangely called 
the heroic ages. Hence, in those days, 
the history of Scotland abounds with 
chivalrous exploits, and deeds of daring 
enterprise, scattered with such wild exu- 
berance over all its pages, that scarcely a 
paragraph can be found, which, in some 
connexion or other, is not deeply interesting 
to every patriotic reader. 

Into this ample field, Sir Walter Scott 
has entered, mj from the varied profusion 
culled the choicest flowers. His aim being 
not to dilate, but to compress, he has 
seized the essence of the historical harvest, 
and formed a:work pregnant with diver- 
sified intelligence, and enriched with 
beauties that are almost inimitable. This, 
however, will best appear from a perusal 
of the work, of which the following extracts 
afford some specimens. 


“ Encounter of the Douglases and Hamiltons 
in the City of Edinburgh —There were now no 
more thoughts of peace, and the Hamiltons, with 
their western friends and allies, rushed in fury 
up the lanes which lead from the Cowgate, where 
the bishop’s palace was situated, intending to take 

ssession of the High-street ; but the Douglases 


ad been beforehand with them, and already oc- 
cupied the principal street, with the advantage of 
attacking their enemies as they issued in disorder 
from the narrow closes or lanes. Such of Angus’s 
followers also as had not lances, were furnished 
with them by the favour of the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, who handed them over their windows. 
These long weapons gave the Douglases great 
advantage over their enemies, and rendered it 
easy to bear them down, as they struggled breath- 
less and disordered out of the heads of the lanes. 
Nor was ‘this Angus’s only piece of fortune : 
Home of Wedderburn, also a great adherent of 
the Douglases, arrived while the battle was yet 
raging, and, bursting his way through the Ne- 
therbow gate at the head of his formidable bor- 
derers, appeared in the street in a decisive mo- 
ment. The Hamiltons were driven out of the 
city, leaving upwards of seventy men dead, one 
of whom was Sir Patrick Hamilton, the advocate 
for peace. The Earl of Arran and his natural 
son were so far endangered, that, meeting a 
collier’s horse, they were fain to throw off its 
burden, and, both mounting the same miserable 
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animal, they escaped through a ford in the loch, 
which then defended the northern side of the 
.—(See Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
ol, IV.; being Sir Walter Scott's History of 
Scotland, Vol. 


The following brief description of a 
border-skirmish, between the Scots and 
English, will at once exhibit the animosity 
that prevailed, and the style in which the 
author records the event, 


“ A small body of three hundred men was as- 
sembled, unequal, from their inferior number, 
to do more than observe the enemy, who moved 
forward with their full force from Jedburgh to 
Melrose, where they spoiled the splendid convent, 
in which lay the bones of many an heroic Douglas, 
The Scots were joined in the night by the Leslies 
and Lindesays, and other gentlemen from the 
western part of Fife; and apparently the English 
learned that the Regent's forces were increasing, 
since they retreated towards Jedburgh at the 
break of day. The Scots followed, mancwuvring 
to gain the flank of the enemy. They were 
joined, near the village of Maxton, by Sir Walter 
Scott of Bucclengh, with his followers, by whose 
knowledge of the ground, and experience in irre- 
gular warfare, the Regent was counselled to 
simulate a retreat. The English halted, formed, 
and rushed hastily to pursue, so that encountering 
the enemy unawares, and at disadvantage, the 
were totally defeated. The two leaders fell, an 
very many of their followers, for the victors 
showed little mercy; and the Liddisdale men, 
who had come with the English as friends, flung 
away the red crosses which they had brought to 
the battle, and made a pitiless slaughter among 
the troops whom they had joined as auxiliaries. 
Many prisoners were taken, on whom heavy 
ransoms were levied, pafticularly on an Alderman 
of London, named Read, whom Henry VIII. had 
obliged to serve in — in the wars, because he 
refused to pay his share of a benevolence imposed 
on the city; it appearing, that though the King 
of —_ could not invade a citizen’s property, 
he had despotic power sufficient to impress his 

rson. 

“King Henry was greatly enraged at the loss of 
this action, and uttered threats against Angus, 
whom he accused of ingratitude. The Scottish 
Ear! little regarded his displeasure. “Is our 
brother,” he said, “ angry that I have avenged on 
Ralph Ewers the injury done to the tombs of m 
ancestors? They were better men than he, and H 
could in honour do no less. And will he take my 
life for that? Little knows King Henry the 
heights of Cairntable. I can keep myself safe 
there against all the power of England.”— 
(Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. IV. ; 
ry Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, 

ol. IL.) 


The escape of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
from Lochleven, will be perused with 
interest. 

“Fate had reserved to Queen Mary an addi- 
tional chance for repairing her broken fortunes. 
In Lochleven castle she was surrounded by those 
most deeply interested for the Earls of Murray 
and of Morton, and most inclined to support the 
power to which they had been raised. But there 
was one person among them who beheld her con- 
finement and her distresses with an eye of com- 

assion. This was a youth named George 

ouglas, brother of the lord of Lochleven, who, 
captivated by her beauty, touched by her sorrow, 
and seduced by her pr , laid a plan for her 
escape. This was discovered by his brother, 
ee who expelled the plotter from the 
castle. 

“ Undismayed by this miscarriage, Geor 
Douglas lingered on the shores of kesthoren, 
to assist the queen in any subsequent effort. 
Mary was not long in making such an attempt. 


She entered a boat disguised in the attire of a 
laundress, but was discovered, from her repellin 
the endeavours by the rude boatman to pull o 
her veil, with arms and hands far too white to 
belong to one of her assumed character. 

“* Again, the queen was replaced in her island 
prison, but about the same time a second ally in 
the garrison was won over to assist her oc 
This was a lad of seventeen or eighteen, cal 
William Douglas, otherwise the Little Douglas, 
a relative, probably, of.the lord of Lochleven. 

“ This Little Douglas, so named from his tender 
years or low stature, gave her his assistance to 
escape by night from the castle and island in 
which she was immured, He stole the keys for 
this purpose, set the royal prisoner at liberty in 
the middle of the night: to prevent puravit, 
locked - the iron gates of the castle upon its 
inmates, and flung the keys into the lake as he 
rowed her to land. George Douglas, already 
mentioned, Lord Seton, and a party of the Ha- 
miltons, received the queen on the shores of the 
lake, and conveyed her in triumph to Hamilton, 
where her friends hastened to assemble an 
and form an association for her defence.” 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 1V.; 

Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, Vol. If. 


The fate of the Spanish Armada, Sir 
Walter Scott thus briefly describes. 


“The fate of the Invincible Armada, as it was 
roudly termed, is generally known, Persecuted 

y the fury of the elements,and annoyed by the 
adventurous gallantry of the English seamen, it 
was driven around the island of Britain, meeting 
great loss upon every quarter, and strewing the’ 
wild shores of the Scottish highlands and isles 
with wreck and spoil. James, though in arms to 
resist the Spaniards, had such resistance been 
necessary, behaved generously to considerable 
numbers whom their misfortunes threw upon his 
shores. Their wants were relieved, and they 
were safely restored to their own country. The. 
fate of one body of these unfortunate men is 
—-_ told by the reverend James Melville, 
whose diary has been lately published. He de- 
scribes at some length the alarm caused by the 
threatened invasion, and its effects. “Terrible,” 
he says, “was the fear, piercing were the 
preachings, earnest, zealous, and fervent were 
the prayers, sounding were the sighs and sobs, 
and abounding were the tears at the fast and 
general assembly at Edinburgh, where we were 
credibly told sometimes of their landing at Dun- 
bar, sometimes at St. Andrew’s, and. again at 
Aberdeen and Cromarty.”—(Dr. Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, Vol. IV.; being Sir Walter Scott’s 
History of Scotland, Vol. II.) 


With extracts similar to the preceding, 
we could easily fill the pages of our maga- 
zine. In their detached character, they 
appear as episodes, or isolated fragments ; 
but in their connexion with the general 
history, they furnish links in the great 
chain of events, and communicate valuable 
information, while they afford exquisite en- 
tertainment to the er. 

From all that we have seen and heard, 
this Pocket Cyclopedia is rapidly ad- 
vancing in public estimation; and so far 
as it has proceeded, no one can doubt 
that it is every way deserving the popu- 
larity it has attained. Let only the same 
care be taken to preserve it from d 
neracy, that has been used to establish its 
fame, and it will secure, both to itself and 
to its learned editor, a wreath of immor- 
tality. 
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Review.— Familiar Letters on a Variety 
of Seasonable and Important Subjects 


tn Religion, By the Rev. Jonathan 
Dickenson, A. M New Jersey. With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 


David Young, 12mo. pp. 480. Bald- 
win and Co. London. 1829. 


Turs volume belongs to that valuable class 
of publications entitled “ Select Christian 
Authors, with Introductory Essays,” sent 
into the world by Collins of Glasgow, 
Oliphant of Edinburgh, and various other 
booksellers both in Dublin and London. 
Several of these volumes we have already 
reviewed, and, on an impartial examination, 
have invariably found them as so many 
= fluent parts of a genuine Christian 


The letters of Mr. Dickenson which con- 
stitute the fifty-first volume, are in general 
devoted to the evidences of Christianity. 
These the author views in various lights, 
exploring the sources whence they are de- 
rived, examining the objections to which 
they are exposed, and drawing inferences 
from obvious premises, to which reason 
and impartial inquiry compel our assent. 
These inferences are at once argumentative 
in their character, and practical in their 
result. The principles of Christianity are 
found on strict examination to be of. an 
operative nature, and the transformation 
which they produce by their influence on 
the heart and life, proves that they are 
genuine, and could have been derived from 
no other cause but God. 

The mode of reasoning adopted by Mr. 
Dickenson lies about midway between me- 
taphysical profundity, and popular decla- 
mation. His arguments are always rational, 
and though not pursued through all their 
branches with logical precision, they make 
a powerful appeal to the understanding, as 
the medium through which the heart should 
be always affected. 

Among his data, Mr. D. assumes it as 
an indisputable fact, which all must allow, 
that if God were so pleased, he is capable 
of revealing his will to man. On this 
position is founded the inquiry—what kind 
of revelation might we reasonably expect 
under all the circumstances of human na- 
ture, and the moral relation in which it 
stands to God? This is precisely the reve- 
lation which he finds unfolded in the Bible, 
being at once worthy of its Author, and 
adapted to the condition of a responsible 
agent, whose sins want pardon, and whose 
nature requires spiritual regeneration. 

The author of the Introductory Essay, 
fully entering into the *iews and reasonings 


of Mr. Dickenson, has given in his seventh 
page a condensed epitome of what the 
letters contain ; and in the subsequent parts, 
their truths and doctrines are illustrated, 
confirmed, and enforced by an appeal to 
scripture, and to the well-known character 
of man. Perhaps, on the whole, this essay 
may approximate to the province of ser- 
monizing a little too nearly, but this can 
form no real objection to its intrinsic worth. 
In reference to the great object which they 
have in view, the Letters and the Essay are 
suited to each other, and claim for this 
volume an admission into the Christian 
library, of which it will become a worthy 
member. 


Review.— Classical Family Library, Vol. 
II. Tacitus, pp. 709. Vol. IIL, 
Herodotus, pp. 456. Jones, London, 
1830. 


Dr. Jonnson has somewhere remarked, that 
choice is always difficult where there is no 
motive for preference.” This sentiment ap- 
plies very powerfully to us on the present 
occasion, having to compare the respective 
merits of two cotemporary publications so 
similar in design and execution as the 
Classical Libraries of Jones and Valpy. 
The size of the latter, perhaps, adapts it 
better to the boudoir, while it derives no 
trifling recommendation from the known 
erudition of its editor. On the other hand, 
the work under review, exhibits no want of 
tact and talent in its compilation ; and the 
condensation of matter into the pages of 
these beautiful octavos, must, on pecuniary 
grounds, have very great weight with the 
blic; 
Te small portion of Herodotus is included 
in the second volume of the present work, 
the principal part being occupied by the 
miscellaneous productions of Tacitus, and 
the conclusion of his history. It is enough 
to say, that this part is nothing inferior to 
the former, recently reviewed in the Imperial 
Magazine. 

To those readers whose acquaintance 
with Herodotus extends no further than his 
name, we cannot more powerfully state his 
intentions, or recommend his work, than by 
extracting his much admired exordium. 

“ To rescue from oblivion the merhory of 
former incidents, and to render a just tri- 
bute ‘of renown to the many great and 
wonderful actions, both of Greeks and 
Barbarians, Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
produces this historical essay.” p. 1. 

This beautiful opening, and the inscrip- 
tion of the nine books to the Muses, whose 
names they bear, will prepare the student 
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to meet in these annals. with historical 
events embellished ; yet he will be glad to 
learn, that they are not disguised by all the 
charms of Homeric verse. 


The third volume takes in the remainder | 


of Herodotus, but we perceive with regret, 
that the index is incomplete, and is intended 
to form part of the succeeding volume. In 
works of this nature, the publishers may rely, 
it is better to leave the public at liberty to 
take an or complete in them- 
of imperfection, than to bind them in any 
fetters which art may invent. We mention 
this, because the series is now in a state to 
admit of such an arrangement being ob- 
served. 

Viewed in any light, this publication is 
a valuable accession to the thinking part of 
the community, and marks very decisivel 
the progressive advance of literature throu: 
all classes of society. 


Review.—The Family Library, Nos. 1 
- & 2. Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 


. 372—377. No.3. Alexander the 
Great. pp-414. Murray, London, 1830, 


Tuts interesting publication is intended t© 
include in an elegant and uniform series» 
the most valuable gems of literature, and to 
form a popular library that shall be acces- 
sible to every class of purchasers, both with 
respect to price, and the talent employed 
in its compilation. 

The life of Napoleon is delineated with 
impartiality and manly vigour; while the 
variety of romantic incidents it includes, 
invests it with an interest doubly captiva- 
ting, from their historical truth, and recent 
occurrence. The writer has dared to view 
the greatest warrior of modern times, in 
that light in which succeeding ages will con- 
template his career of glory, and ultimate 
overthrow. He shews us the young sol- 
dier of fortune, possessed of no other recom- 
mendation than dauntless intrepidity and 
military skill, and with no other resources 
than that colossal strength; of mind which 
conceived his lofty plans, and the promp- 
titude of decision by which he at once 
adopted and executed them ;—passing on- 
ward in his eagle flight, till he had reached 
an imperial throne, and achieved the con- 
quest of the world. He exposes to us the 
bold fatalist, who, relying on destiny and 
the proud fortunes of his natal star, formed 
schemes that prudence would never have 
projected, and which required scarcely less 
than superhuman strength and perseverance 
for their accomplishment. He then exhi- 
bits the hero sunk into the despot, wrapt 


in undefined dreams of boundless ambition, 
and finally sinking beneath the overwhelm 
ing host, which rose simultaneously to 
wrest the sceptre of Europe from his iron 


o extract that we could make, would 
give the reader a just idea of these two 
volumes : an intense interest ades the 
whole history; and when, at its close, we 
are told, that “a hugh stone was lowered 
over the remains of one who needs no epi- 
taph.”—then, and only then, the climax is 
found to be complete. 

A few anecdotes connected with the 
early years of Napoleon we have extracted ; 
the first of which relates to a singular inci- 
dent attending his birth. 


“It is said that Letitia, (his mother,) hadwat- 
tended mass, on the morning of the I5th of 
August ; and, being seized suddenly on her 
return, gave birth to the future hero of his age, 
on a temporary couch covered with tapestry, re- 
presenting the heroes of the Iliad.”—p. 2. 


The following anecdote shows that 
Napoleon despised the adventitious honour 
of exalted ancestry. 


“In after days, when he bad climbed to sove- 
reign power, many flatterers were willing to give 
him a lofty pedigree. To the Emperor of Austria, 
who would fain have traced his unwelcome son- 
in-law to some petty princes of Treviso, he 
replied, ‘I am the Rodolph of my race,"* and 
silenced, on a similar ion, a professional ge- 
nealogist, with, ‘Friend, my. patent dates from 
Monte Notte.”+—p, 2. 


In the succeeding page the following 


occurs. 

“ Being detected stealing figs in an orchard, 
the proprietor threatened to tell his moter, and 
the boy pleaded for himself with so much elo- 

uence, that the man suffered him to escape. 

is careless attire, and his partiality for a prett 
little girl in the neighbourhood, were ridteul 
together in a song, which his playmates used to 
shout after him in the streets of Ajaccio : 

“ Napoleon, with his stockings about his heels, 
makes love to Giiacominetta.”—p, 3. 


The following-anecdote has reference to 
the early part of his military career. 


“It was during the siege of Toulon, that Na- 
poleon, while constructing a battery under the 
enemy’s fire, had occasion to prepare a despatch, 
and called out for some one who could use a. pen, 
A young, sergeant,named Junot, leapt out, and, 
leaning his hand on the breastwork, wrote as he 
dictated. As he finished, a shot struck the 
ground by his side, scattering dust in abundance 
over him and — thing near him. ‘Good,’ 
said the soldier, laughing, “this time we shali do 
without sand.” The cool gaiety of this pleased 
Buonaparte ; he kept his eye on the man; and 
Junot came, in the sequel, to be Marshal of 
France, and Duke of Abrantes,”’—p. 21. 


When Cobentzel, chief envoy of ‘ the 


Emperor of Austria, had long wearied 
Bonaparte with the tion of his nego- 
tiations, the latter strongly intimated 


his intentions towards that country. 


* Rodolph of Hapsburgh was the founder of 
the Austian family. 
+ His first battle. » 
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** One day, in this ambassador’s own chamber, 
Napoleon suddenly changed his demeanour: 
“You refuse to accept our ultimatum,” said he, 
taking in his hands a beautiful vase of porcelain, 
which stood on the mantel-piece near him. The 
Austrian bowed. “It is well,? said Napoleon, 
“ but mark me,—within two months I will shatter 
Austria like this potsherd.’ So saying, he dashed 
the vase on the ground in a thousand pieces, 
and moved towards the door. Cobentzel followed 
him, and made submissions, which induced him 
once more to resume his negotiations.”—p. 109, 


We must refer the reader to the history 
itself for his further gratification. 

The third volume containing “ The Life 
and Actions of Alexander the Great,” does 
not, for very obvious reasons, require any 
extended observations from the reviewer. 
Alexander is known to every school-boy 
nearly as well as the old elm-tree in the 

lay ground: and any modern history of 
bia life can, at best, be only a judicious 
compilation from ancient annals. Still, 
there can be no ground of objection to the 
nt performance. It is a highly re- 
spectable production, which will serve to 
recall in the mind of the student classical 
data, which he may have learned in “ Aca- 
demus’ sacred Grove,” and which ere now, 
perhaps, he has forgotten in Pall Mall. 
ts value will be felt principally by mere 
English readers, and these, including blues 
and butcher boys, form the great mass of 
modern literati. 

We shall watch the progress of the 
Family Library with much interest. The 
parts already published, having conferred 
a high value on the work, excite the 

ublic attention in no small degree. There 

is little fear of its decreasing in interest ; 

Mr. Murray’s name is a sufficient pledge 

for the character of any publication he 
may usher into the world. 


Review. — Family Classical Library. 
No. 3. Xenophon. pp. 280. Col- 
burn, London. 1830. 


Tue third number of the Family Classical 
Library, edited by Mr. A. J. Valpy, con- 
tains the Anabasis of Xenophon. The 
popular and justly esteemed translation of 
this author by Spelman, is the one which 
has been adopted for the present work. 
Like the preceding parts, this volume 
exhibits much elegance in the typography, 
and exquisite fidelity in the text; and a 
pears altogether in a dress sufficiently 
inviting to excite the attention of every 
reader who makes the least pretensions to 
politesse in his literary pursuits. 

The Expedition of Cyrus into Persia, 
and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
under the guidance of Xenophon, form an 
epoch in ancient history ; and the account 
which is given of them by the Greek 


general himself, while it unfolds to us the 
interesting features of his own character, 
describes so vividly the circumstances of 
alternate triumph and suffering, attending 
the movements of his army, that the reader 
becomes spell-bound, , as it were, an 
actual observer of events which have long 
since passed into nothingness. 

We shall, with much pleasure, notice, in 
a subsequent number of our miscellany, 
the succeeding part of this valuable series, 
announced for the present month, and 
which will contain the Cyropedia of 
Xenophon. 

BBIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Toy Shop, or Sentimental Pre- 
ceptor, (Skill, Swaffham,) is a nice book 
for children, teaching them moral lessons 
by the toys with which they are amused. 
It contains nothing that is low or vulgar, 
and no small degree of ingenuity was re- 
quired on the part of the author, to invest 
trifles with dignity, and engraft fruitful senti- 
ment on so unpromising a stock. 

2. A Compendium of Modern Geogra- 
phy, &c. &c., by the Rev. Aler. Stewart, 
(Simpkin, London,) we reviewed in its first 
edition, and spoke favourably of its claims 
to public patronage. This second edition 
exhibits the work in a revised and extended 
state. For the use of schools, it includes nearly 
all that can be either expected or desired ; 
and even when the pupil has left the semi- 
nary, he may occasionally consult its pages 
with much advantage, to refresh his memory. 
Many useful maps are interspersed ; and 
the author’s remarks at the conclusion of 
each article, are pertinent and instructive. 
Utility is its distinguishing characteristic ; 
but its elegant appearance cannot fail to 
command respect. 

3. Serious Inquiries, by Miss Frances 
Colina Campbell, with Answers, by the 
Rev, J. Campbell, (Nisbet, London,) is a 
plain tract, that may be read with advan- 
tage by every sincere seeker after experi- 
mental religion. 

4. The Causes of Declension in Chris- 
tian ery Discourse delivered at 
Jewin-street Meeting House, by John 
Arundel, ) (Westley and Davies London,) 
the author detects and exposes in a very 
satisfactory manner ; tracing some of them 
to the minister, and others to the mem- 
bers of his flock. As applicable to the 
former, he enumerates an_ inefficient, 
ministry, from a want of mental furniture, . 
an adaptation of talent to the sphere of 
labour, a relaxed attention to the great 
doctrines of divine truth, and a low state 
of personal religion. In the people he 
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traces declension to a spirit of lukewarm- 
ness and inactivity, neglect of family du- 
ties, a worldly spirit, selfishness, insubordi- 
nation, and self-importance, censoriousness 
and malevolence, indiscreet marriages, 
choosing an improper pastor, want of care 
in the admission of members, and the par- 
tial or too lenient treatment of offenders. 
These principles and topics speak for them- 
selves. We feel no surprise that the con- 
gregational ministers, before whom this 
discourse was delivered, should request 
that it might be published, and none will 
regret that Mr. Arundel has complied with 
their solicitation. 


TAM O’ SHANTER, AND SOUTER (COBLER) 
JOHNNY. 

(Now exhibiting at No. 28, Old Bond-st., London.) 
THESE two justly celebrated statues, founded 
on a tale of Burns, bearing the above title, 

an excellence exclusively their own. 
They are as distinct from the beau ideal, as 
the compositions of Wilkie are from the 
powerful delineations of Martin, and owe 
their well-earned celebrity to the daring but 
successful efforts of untutored genius. Mr. 
Thom, the sculptor, is a native of the same 
county that gave birth to Burns; and though 
nothing but a stone-mason, he has, by a 
felicitous combination of characteristics, the 
most natural and appropriate that can be 
well conceived, produced a work of which 
Scotland may be as proud to boast, as of 
her immortal bard, whose ideas are thus 
imbodied and illustrated. 

These statues are as large as life, and the 
material out of which they have been carved 
is a hard freestone, from the estate of R. A. 
Oswald, Esq. on the banks of the Ayr. 
The colour is the natural tint of the stone. 

On entering the room, the spectator’s 
attention is not arrested by any display of 
artificial attitude or voluptuous grace, but 
by the expression of countenance, natural 
position, costume, uniform character, and 
apparently accidental circumstances con- 
nected with the comic couple before him. 
For aught he knows, “Tam,” and his 
“drouthy crony” may be stone, or they 
may be the originals petrified by some ma- 
gician’s wand in the ure as they were 
sitting at their ale, “o’er a’ the ill o’ life 
victorious.” Never, perhaps, did a sculp- 
tor more successfully conceal his art, or 
display character, position, negligence, and 
ease, to greater advantage. 

The articles of dress are every thing but 
inimitable. The Scotch bonnet, the coat, 
its folds, seams, buttons, button-holes, the 
waistcoat, small-clothes, riding-stockings, 
spurs, and even the wrinkles in one of 
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Tam’s shoes, as he leans his foot on one 
side, are preserved with the utmost exact- 
ness. hanging nightcap of Souter 
Johnny, finds a counterpart in the careless 


‘negligence with which his leather apron is 


rumpled up, leaving one knee bare, while 
it conceals the other. Taken together, they 
are such exquisite imitations of reality, as 
half to induce the persuasion that they were 
rather casts from actual existence, than the 
effect of the chisel in the hands of art. 

“Tam o’ Shanter” is seated in an old- 
fashioned chair, with a cup of “mine host’s 
nappy” in his right hand, which is inter- 
rupted in its passage to his mouth by a 
hearty laugh to which he is giving vent, 
at the conclusion of the Souter’s story. 
Souter Johnny sits very near, and almost 
facing his companion, with an irresistible 
archness and waggery in his countenance, 
mixed with something of triumph as he 
listens to Tam’s uproarious applause of the 
queerest of his stories. Johnny holds the 
jug on his half-aproned knee, in a manner 
which distinctly marks his love for tipple 
and his craft; while the shrewd leer on his 
countenance plainly shews that Tam’s laugh 
is not expected to be the sole remuneration 
for his drollery. 

These two specimens of genuine sculpture 
have been exhibited in London about eleven 
months, during which time they have been 
seen by about 70,000 persons, among whom 
are several of the royal family, and numbers 
of the nobility. We will conclude this 
brief description and account in the words 
of Baron Garrow, accidentally elicited on a 
trial at Cambridge, on the 5th of August, 
1829. ‘They are two of the most inte- 


resting and perfect figures that have ever 
been planned by the mind of genius, or 
cut by the ra of skill and talent from 
stone. 


THE APOLLONICON. 

Turs is one of the most astonishing musical 
instruments ever exhibited in this country, 
or perhaps in the world; we mean with 
regard to sound, harmony, and effect, for 
of its machinery we can say nothing. To 
convey an adequate idea of its powers, 
is not within the reach of language. It is 
in itself a band, and must be heard many 
times to be fully appreciated. Although 
it has been in operation for several years, 
it still retains all its pristine charms, and 
multitudes daily flock to St. Martin’s 
Lane, Strand, to be enraptured with its 
exquisite tones. On Saturday, February 
27th, 1830, the day we visited it, about 
five hundred persons were attracted to the 
spot. Its customers appear to be as ex- 
haustless as its fame. 
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GLEANINGS, 

.—‘* What a stupendous, what an incom- 
hensible machine is man! who can endure toil, 
famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in 
vindication of his own liberty, and the next moment 
deaf to all those motives whose power supported 
him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow-men 
a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with more 
colaery them ages of that which he ro-e in rebellion 

to oppose.” —Jefferson. 

Royal Ezample—The Emperor of Austria devotes 
one day in the week to the giving audience to, and 
hearing the complaints of, his poor subjects. Some 
ead back the writer of this paragraph was at 

ienva, when early in the morning he witnessed this 
scene, and saw the poor people admitted by turns 
into the presence of their Sovereign, in his private 
apartment in the Imperial Palace. His example is 
now followed by the King of the Netherlands and 
the King of Wurtemberg. 

Glorious Deed.-General Charles Ridgeley, of 
Maryland, whose death we mentioned a few weeks 
since, has, by his last will and testament, emanci- 

ted all his slaves. he ber is rep d to 

from 250 to upwards of 400.—dmerican Paper. 

Jefferson in Retirement.—I am retired to Monticell 
where, in the bosom of my family, and sarrounde 

vy my books, | enjoy a repose to which I have been 
jong a stranger. From breakfast to dinner, I am in 
my shops, my garden, er on horseback among my 
farms ; hen dinner to dark, 1 give to society aad 
recreation with my neighbours and friends; and 
pom candle-light to early bed time, I read. My 

ealth is per fect, and my strength considerably 
reinforced by the activity of the course I pursue: 
perhaps it is as great as usually falls to the lot of 
near 67 years of age. I talk of ploughs and harrows, 
seeding and harvesting, with my ueighbours, and of 
politics too, if they choose, with as little reserve as 
he rest of my fellow-citizens, and feel at length the 
blessing of being free to say and do what | please, 
without being responsible for it to any mortal. A 

rt of my occupation, and by no means the least 
pleasing, is the direction of the studies of such young 
men as ask it. ‘hey place themselves in the neigh. 
bouring viilage, and have the use of my Jibrary and 
counsel, and make a part of my society. In advising 
the course of their reading, I endeavour tu keep 
their attention fixed on the main objects of all 
science, the freedom and happiness of man ; so that 
coming to hear a share in the councils and govern- 
ment of their country, they will keep ever in view 
the sole objects of al itimate goverament.—Jeffer- 
son's Memoirs. 

Water prod, Cloth.—A saturated solution of water, 
sugar of lead, and alum, bein red, the cloth 
should be immersed in the fluid for a few hours; on 
withdrawing it, and —s it to dry, it will be 
found eos to rain. The cloth should after- 
wards be hot-preased. 


itigation—The number of actions commenced in 
the three superior Courte at Westminster, on an 


average of five years, amounts to nearly 80,000 per 
annum. 


Just Published. 

No. XII. of the Nationa! Portrait Gallery, with 
Heads of the Right Ton. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
—the Right Rev. William Carey, DD. Bishop of 
St. Asaph—and of James Marquis of Ormonde, 
The present Number completes the First Volume of 
this great national Work, and comprises Thirty-six 
striking Likenesses of some of the most conspicuous 
characters of the present century, with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of each. 

In one volume, 18mo. a new and beautiful edition 

f the Rev. J.G. Pike's Guide to Young Disciples 


No. I, of the Christian Inquirer. 

An Essay on the Uses of Common Salt for Agri- 
cultural pu , and in Horticulture, with experi- 
ments and illustrations from the latest authorities. 
By Cuthbert W. Johnson. 3d edition. 

An History of English Gardening, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans to the present time. By 
George W. Johnson. 

The Argument derived from Miracles, in support 
of the Divine Origin of Christianity, illustfated. 
of ihe Royal Di f 

A Clerica rt of the Roya’ ispensary, foi 

iseases of the Ear, from 1816. to 1830, By Mr. 

urtis, Surgeon. 

The Trumpet, a Fragment, dedicated to the Wes- 
leyan Society. 

Outline of t the Plan of Education, to be pursued in 

e Bristol College. 

Letters, &c., to Dr. Robert Hamilton. By an Ad- 
vocate for Truth, 

Fitz of Fitzford, 3 Vols. By Miss Bray. 

Criminal Executions in England, &c.&c. By 
Alan Newman. 

‘The Christian Hearer, &c. By the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth. 4th edition. 

The Listener, in 2 vols. By Caroline Fry. 

A Funeral Sermon on the late Mr. Roby. By 
John Clunie, LL. D. 

Sketches from Nature. By Jehn M‘Diarmid. 

Protestant ‘I'ruths, and Roman Catholic Errors. 
By Rev. Plumpton Wilson, LL. B. 

jogues on Natural and Revealed Religion, By 
Robert Morehead, D.D. &c. 

Remains of the Yate Rev. Alexender Fisher, Dum- 
fermline, with a Memoir. By the Kev. John Brown. 
- The Work of the Holy wy 9] in Conversion, &c. 
By Joka Howard Hinton, A.M. 

ractical Sermons on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, &c, By the late Rev. J. Milner, A. M. 
The Christian Student. By the Rev, Edward 
By the Rey. Charles 
e stian Ministry, e Rey. 
Bridges, B_A. 2nd edition. 
Manual! of Devation. By Elizabeth Strut. 
Whittaker’s Catalogue of New Publications, aod 


ew ions. 
In the Press. 

Memoirs _ of the pte Right Rev. John Thomas 
James, D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By Edward 
James, M. A. Prebendary of \‘ inchester-. 

_. The First Volume of a Treatise on Optics, con- 
taining the Theory of tmpolarized Light. By the 
x ures on Li x ce, 

‘onversations the Young, on i 
to illustrate the Nature of an 
History, Doctrines. and Style of the Holy Scriptures. 

By the Rev, Richard Watson. 
A New Edition of the Hon. and Rev. Gerard ‘I’. 


The Young Disciples, or Grace Triumphant, 
1 Vol. 1@mo. By the Rev. J. Young, . nd, 
The Affectionate African, or the Rewards of Perse- 
verance. 1 Vol. !8mo., by the same. 

_ In three Volumes duodecimo, The Living Temple, 

in which man is considered in his true relation to 

the oedinary pations and p its of life. By 

the Rev. Michael Russel, LL. D., a small volu 

of Discourses on the Millennium, the Doctrine 

sreation, Justification by Faith, the A 
ai 


Early in May will appear a New and Superb Fdi- 
tion of the Nation 


impressions of the plates,—a Solder type,—and a larg: 
ont superior will constitute tts claims to 
e 


A 
Course of Study, in the Class of Logic, sud the Phi- 


losophy of the Human Mind, in the Universit 
London. By the Rev. John H us, A.M, y of 
A_ Second Edition, eplarg and_ improv of 
“Historical Sketches of the Native Irish and their 
escendants,” by Christopher Anderson, is 
mised next month 
_Mair's Introduction to Latin Syntax, with addi- 
tional Notes, Examples in iy, and a Copious 
Vocabulary ; by the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
Second Series of ‘‘ Stories from the History of 
Scotland.” By the Rev. Alex. Stewart, which is in 


in their way to Immortality, 


tended to complete the Work. 
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shurch orksare.—By the ecclesiastical sta- 
tistics of Yorkshire, we learn there are 809 church = 
i livings, the patronage of which is divided as fol- et 
lows :—In the gift of government 113, chutch 350, a7 
universities 32, public bodies vy and gentry 
299, inhabitants 2. Dr. Vernon is the diocesan, and ‘ae 
the number of cathedral dignitaries is 69. 
Consumption of Coals in London. - 
quarto, to be called the King’s Edition, (from the 
‘8 3y Mr. Babbage, a work on the Causes whic eras 
| iterarp Notices. have influenced the Dec line of Science in England. 
| 
4 
i 
> 
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